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THE TRANSITION FROM THE ROMANESQUE 
TO THE GOTHIC IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE LOIRE 


By Lout1sE M. RICHTER 


HE cities in the valley of the 
is so much favored by tourists 

on account of their world-famed 
chateaux, are also an important, though 
less-known, centre for tracing the evo- 
lution of Gothic architecture. 

There is no time in history when the 
construction of abbeys and cathedrals 
was so zealously and enthusiastically 
carried on as during the early Cru- 
sades. It was then that the style 
known as Gothic was created, thanks 
largely to the enthusiasm which the 
Christian world felt for those gallant 
warriors who were ready to sacrifice 
their lives for that noble cause. 

Fergusson, in his History of Archi- 
tecture, referring to the Gothic cathe- 
drals of France, declares that the great 
difficulty encountered in attempting to 
describe them is their “embarras de 
richesse’’. I could not but recognize 


the truth of that remark on the occa- 
sion of my last visit to central France, 
and propose to describe but three of 
the most characteristic cathedrals of 
that district, Bourges, Tours and An- 
gers, where the transition from the 
Romanesque to the Gothic can best be 
studied. 

Though not frequently visited, St. 
Etienne of Bourges is one of the finest 
cathedrals of France, planned as early 
as 1172, but not consecrated until 
1324. It took almost two centuries to 
complete, and innovations and im- 
provements could therefore be sub- 
sequently introduced. Five stately 
portals lead into the five naves of the 
church, which is not provided with a 
transept. The first view gained when 
standing at the entrance, under the 
organ, into the whole length of the 
Cathedral is overpowering in its majes- 
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tic eens There is a wealth of old 
stained-glass windows, comprising 
eleven hundred and sixty figures. The 
magnificent rose of the facade was a 
gift of the Duc Jean de Berry, third 
son of Jean le Bon, and known as the 
Mecenas of the House of Valois. The 
portals are ornamented with statues of 
St. Stephen and other saints, and on 
the tympanum of the central door is 
represented the Last Judgment, with 
sculptures which, according to M. 
Male, are almost unsurpassed in their 
beauty. The large arched southern 
porch of the Cathedral, with the figure 
of Christ in the tympanum surrounded 
by the attributes of the Evangelists, is 
Romanesque. The choir, which has 


been built over the ancient fossés of 
Bourges, is supported by a crypt which 
is Romanesque, as the crypts in France 
generally are, transporting us from the 
Gothic which aspires higher and higher 


with its vaults and columns as if to 
reach the sun and stars, to the dreamy 
atmosphere of early Christian times in 
subterranean churches. 

Two towers adorn the facade of the 
Cathedral. The one to the right dates 
from the XIIIth century and is 150 
feet in height; the left one, 195 feet 
high, was completed much later in the 
XVIth century and combines late 
Gothic and Renaissance art in its 
decorations. Noteworthy are the mag- 
nificent old stained-glass windows; 
those of the XVth century are by 
Lecujer; others in the apsidal chapel, 
in the shape of medallions, date from 
the XIIIth. The towers contain also 
a fine picture by Boucher, who was a 
native of Bourges, and Gobelins after 
Raphael cartoons brought from the 
Sainte Chapelle of Bourges after its 
destruction. 

It is in the exterior of this fine eccle- 
siastical building that we can best 


study the various phases of Gothic 
architecture which followed the Ro- 
manesque, especially when overlook- 
ing from the adjacent garden the 
apse with its arched windows and 
spires. It took centuries to erect these 
French cathedrals and consequently 


THE FACADE OF THE HousE OF JACQUES COEUR, AT 

BourGES. THE REAR WALLS ARE PART OF THE OLD 

ROMAN BATTLEMENTS OF THE CITY. THE STATUE AT 
THE RIGHT IS THAT OF COEUR HIMSELF. 


innovations in style were added to the 
old by slow gradations. 

Bourges, the Roman Avaricum, 
which endured a severe and memorable 
siege in the time of Caesar, has still 
preserved its old bulwarks, which one 
can still perceive in the Hotel Lalle- 
mand and the palace of Jacques Coeur, 
considered to be one of the finest exam- 
ples of French domestic architecture. 
In visiting this palace with its arcades, 
its grand staircase, its vaulted chapel, 
decorated with fine frescoes, and its 
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THE RESTORED ROMAN ARCHES IN THE COURTYARD OF THE PRESENT PREFECTURE AT ANGERS ARE 
DECORATED WITH SOME REMARKABLE SCULPTURE, AND IN PART, AS SEEN ON THE NEXT PAGE, WITH STILL 
VISIBLE FRESCOES. 


tower we realize that so early as the 
XVth century in France there were 
merchant princes who were patrons of 
art and literature. Yet Jacques Coeur, 
a native of Bourges, wealthy and influ- 
ential merchant and financier, subse- 
quently chancellor and master of the 
mint under Charles VII, was accused— 
notwithstanding the great services he 
had rendered to the country and king— 
of many crimes by his jealous rivals. 
They prevailed upon the king, who con- 
fiscated his property. His palace sub- 
sequently was used as a “palace of 
justice’, while the innocent proprietor 
died in exile. 

Another great cathedral on the banks 
of the Loire is that of Saint Galien at 
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Tours. This edifice was commenced in 
1170 on the ruins of an older church 
which had been burned down in con- 
sequence of litigation between Louis 
VII of France and Henry II of Eng- 
land. It took over three centuries to 
reconstruct this cathedral and that is 
why the successive architects built the 
choir in early Gothic and the transept 
and nave in the decorated Gothic, 
whereas the later perpendicular Gothic 
and the Renaissance are introduced in 
the rest of the building. Like Bourges 
and Chartres, the Cathedral of Tours 
has to this day conserved most of its 
ancient stained-glass windows, those 
of the choir still dating from the XIIIth 
century. One of the most celebrated 
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THE FRESCOES WHICH ARE FAINTLY VISIBLE HERE UPON THE ARCHES ARE SUPPOSED TO DATE FROM CAROLINGIAN 
DAYS. THEY HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY GLASSED-OVER TO PRESERVE THEM SO FAR AS POSSIBLE FOR FUTURE 
GENERATIONS. 


architects of the Cathedral was Etienne 
de Mortagne, who raised the famous 
Abbey of Marmoutier, one of the first 
which existed in France and from which 
Pope Urban II preached the First 
Crusade. The only vestige of this old 
church is a high tower, a clocher and 
donjon, and a part of the transept. A 
staircase leads to the chapel of the 
“Sept Dormants’’ (Seven Sleepers), 
the disciples of St. Martin, who passed 
their penitent lives in a grotto be- 
neath. They all died on the same day, 
as St. Martin had predicted. Nearby 
a Gallo-Roman cave is dedicated to St. 
Patrick, who at one time was a monk 
at Tours and whose mother Conchessa 
was a sister of St. Martin. The Musée 


des Beaux Arts of Tours is installed in 
the ancient archbishopric, a building 
dating from the XIVth century and 
partly erected on the old Gallo-Roman 
wall of which one sees remains, notably 
a tower which served as a treasury 
during the XIIth century. Fragments 
of Roman inscriptions can be traced. 
The catalogue of the picture gallery 
installed in this building since 1910 
mentions many important paintings, 
among them two predellas of Mante- 
gna. These have lately been identified 
as belonging to the altarpiece in St. 
Zeno of Verona, where they have been 
replaced by copies. The originals 
found their way to Tours in the time of 
Napoleon I. The architectural back- 
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grounds of these pictures, representing 
the Agony in the Garden and the 
Resurrection, are stupendous. 

Another typical Gothic church in 
the vicinity of the Loire is the cathe- 
dral of St. Maurice at Angers, erected 
in the XII—XIIIth centuries on the 
remains of a Gallo-Roman_ basilica. 
The facade, which dates from the 
XIIth century, has but one portal and 
contains eight large statues, of Moses, 
David, Solomon, the Queen of Sheba 
and other biblical characters. On the 
tympanum is represented the figure of 
Christ surrounded by the symbols of 
the Evangelists. One of the three 
towers, that in the centre, was built by 
the well-known architect, Jean de 
l’Espine about 1540. It is surmounted 
by a cupola and lantern. The two 
others, which end in spires, were 
restored in 1845 and are 210 feet high. 
The single nave is covered above by 
cupolas, as are also the transept and 


choir, which greatly add to the impos- 
ing appearance of the church. There 
are some beautiful old stained-glass 


windows. Those in the nave, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of the 
Virgin and the martyrdom of St. 
Catherine, date from the year 1170. 
The choir terminates in an apse built 
in early Gothic style, and ornamented 
with stately columns and a splendid 
rose attributed to André Robin. Be- 


hind the altar is a statue of St. Cecilia, 
in marble, by David d’Angers. He 
was also the sculptor of numerous 
works in the Museum, and the statue 
of King René in the Chateau. 

The Cathedral dominates, from its 
isolated point of vantage, the whole 
ancient town, once known as Black 
Angers. Opposite the tower of St. 
Aubin is the prefecture, which occupies 
the place of the old abbey church. In 
the spacious courtyard are to be seen 
two Romanesque portals with sculp- 
tures and Romanesque arcades, deco- 
rated with frescoes supposed to date 
from Carolingian times. 

It is beyond the scope of this article 
to dwell on more than a few of the fore- 
most Gothic Cathedrals of Central 
France, which have been prototypes 
of many others. Rodin in his famous 
work, Les Cathédrales de France, re- 
stricts himself to mentioning and de- 
scribing only a certain number be- 
cause, as his editor explains in the 
preface, the great sculptor only tried 
to awaken with general observations 
and drawings the interest and under- 
standing of his readers. As Montes- 
quieu advises: “When you treat a 
subject it is not necessary to exhaust 
it; it suffices to make us think’’. 

And the Cathedrals of Bourges, 
Tours and Angers—glorious edifices of 
past ages—‘‘make us think’’! 
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EIGHT POTTERY FIGURINES FROM 


GUATEMALA 


By OLIVER RICKETSON, JR. 


HE eight pottery figurines here the bodies of five out of the eight 
described were seen by the writer figurines, as though they had been 
in a private collection on his last hung from some support instead of 


visit to Guatemala 
City in June, 1927. 
So far as can be 
discovered, similar 
figurines have not 
previously been re- 
ported. These fig- 
urines were all 
made of baked pot- 
tery, of rather 
crude construc- 
tion, and were 
originally painted, 
a great deal of the 
paint still remain- 
ing. Their proven- 
ience and history 
were unknown, 
but the relatively 
poor quality of the 
pottery, as well as 
the friable nature 
of the paint, would 
indicate that they 
had been pre- 
served above 
ground, or they 
could scarcely 
have remained in 
such a good state 
of preservation. 
This supposition is 
further borne out 
by the presence of 
a fine, brown dust 


‘2 ing 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EIGHT POTTERY FIGURINES FROM 

GUATEMALA. ‘THE FIGURE NUMBERED 8 IS NOT IN- 

CLUDED IN THE TEXT, SINCE IT IS OF AN ENTIRELY 

DIFFERENT TYPE. FIGURE 9 IS REFERRED TO AS FIG. 8 
IN THE TEXT. 


standing on their 
bases. 

Each of the six 
figurines with hu- 
man faces stands 
between nine and 
a half and ten 
inches high, on a 
roughly triangular 
base with a col- 
umn-like support 
behind (see Figure 
9). A depression 
in the top of this 
support is suffi- 
ciently deep to 
hold a candle, and 
it is possible that 
this may have 
been the use for 
which they were 
originally in- 
tended. The cos- 
tumes definitely 
date them as of 
post-Spanish Con- 
quest times, being 
essentially those of 
mediaeval Europe 
in general charac- 
ter and detail. The 
fact that, wher- 
ever they are 
broken, the figur- 
ines show painted 


lodged even in the innermost angles of under surfaces seems to indicate that 
the modeling, and by the presence of they are not the product of a modern 
some small, dried withes tied around faker of antiques, for each layer of 
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“clothing”’ laid on in fresh clay must 
have been superimposed over a com- 
pletely finished surface beneath, and it 
seems scarcely probable that a faker 
would care to put so much care and 
effort into objects which, so far as the 
writer knows, are the first of their 
kind to come to light. The faker rarely 
develops a new type; duplication of 
well-known or characteristic pieces is 
the more usual procedure, because the 
inexperienced buyer, recognizing a 
familiar form, will hastily purchase 
what an expert, on closer inspection, 
would know to be valueless. 

Each of the figures with human faces 
holds in his right hand a broad-bladed 
sword, more or less in the position of 
salute. Three of these figures are 
bearded, and three beardless; the latter, 
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therefore, appear to be much younger 
men (see Figures 4, 5, 6), a distinction 
which is further emphasized by a dif- 
ference in dress, that of the younger 
men being simpler. All wear fantastic 
hats; Nos. 4 and 5 have tall, tapered 
head-coverings with a backward curl of 
the peak; No. 6 has two curling points, 
one forward and one back. The hats 
are held in position by chin-straps, as 
they would well need to be. The basic 
color of these three hats was originally 
white, No. 4 being decorated with a 
vertical row of buttons, No. 5 with one 
large button and black spots, and No. 6 
with the two curling tips painted yel- 
low. It will also be noticed that No. 4 
wears a short coat (painted red with 
white lapels) open at the front, whereas 
Nos. 5 and 6 have jackets or jerkins 
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that went on over the head. That of 
No. 5 is painted blue-green, and has a 
scalloped bottom, while that of No. 6 
is painted yellow and ornamented with 
many white “buttons’’. 

Nos. 5 and 6 seem to be wearing 
boots or knee breeches, whereas No. 4 
is clad in vertically striped pantaloons, 
the stripes being alternately yellow and 
white. Striped trousers are not obso- 
lete in Guatemala today. Frans Blom 
describes meeting two Indians, natives 
of Todos Santos, who wore flaring 
trousers broadly striped red and white, 
wide collared shirts with purple stripes 
and a red, plaid-like design on the col- 
lar, black, short coats like midshipmen’s 
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jackets, and waistbands buttoning in 
front with a number of big white 
buttons. Costumes such as _ these, 
handed down through many genera- 
tions, are still to be met with in the 
remoter districts of Guatemala. 

The supporting columns behind Nos. 
4, 5, and 6 are all solid white, whereas 
that behind No. 3 is banded horizon- 
tally. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have costumes more 
impressive than the others and the de- 
signs on their cloaks or chasubles were 
originally painted on in detail, the 
colors being black, white, yellow and 
red. All three wear what appears to 
be knee breeches or boots and elabo- 





rate crowns or mitres painted yellow 
(that of No. 3 had been broken off). 


, 


Broad ‘“fanons’ extend from the 
head coverings, hanging down stiffly on 
either side, and these appear to pass 
under the chin as well. That the chin- 
strap was not meant to be a ruff is in- 
dicated by the fact that it is painted 
the same red color as the hanging ends. 

It is interesting to compare the cos- 
tumes worn by these figures with ec- 
clesiastic vestments worn during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as there is a good deal of agreement 
between the two. Except for the 
swords—and these are not inappro- 
priate to Conquistadores who spread 
the Gospel literally at the point of the 
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sword—almost every detail would ap- 
pear to be connected with the Church. 
I am supposing that the crowns, or 
head coverings, represent mitres. 
Nowhere have I found depicted mitres 
as elaborate as these, but Nainfa, in 
his Costumes of Prelates, states that by 
the end of the XVIth century the 
bishop’s mitre assumed an ogival shape 
and became very large and heavy, even 
reaching a height of one cubit. There 
are three types of mitres, i. e., the 
mitra preciosa, the mitra auriphrygiata, 
and the mitra simplex, each for use on 
the proper occasion. Of these the first 
can be as elaborate as the purse can 
afford. After the first introduction of 
the mitre in the XIIth century, two 
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Fic. 10. THE MITRE IN THE TIME OF PopE GREGORY. 














Fic. 11. ARCHBISHOP, 1545 (FROM NAINFA, J. A., 1909. 
‘“THE COSTUMES OF PRELATES”’.) 


styles grew up, the relatively plain one 


of western Europe (see Figure 10), and 
a far more elaborate type called the 
“Oriental mitre’’. Spain, closer to 
Moorish influence, may well have pre- 
ferred the more ornate type, as she has 
in many other things. Figures 12 and 
13 show some designs from early 
coats-of-arms in Guatemala, in which 
crowns and mitres are depicted. Turn- 
ing to the more or less contemporaneous 
Mexican codices, aboriginal pictorial 
records made by the Indians them- 
selves, we find ecclesiastical dignitaries 
with head-dresses as shown in Figure 
14. In Figure 14 are also shown (a) a 
sword closely resembling the swords 
carried by the figurines, even to the 
detail of the hilt, and (b) an elaborate 
spiked helmet. In Figure 15, the boat- 
shaped head-gear of the central figure 
is the closest similarity the writer could 
find to that worn by figurine No. 3. 
Fanons dependent from either side of a 
mitre are shown in Figure 14 (c), while 


a much longer, narrower vestment, 
known as a manticle, is shown in (d) of 
the same figure. If this manticle were 
worn in the manner of the fanon, the 
resulting appearance would be similar 
to that shown on the figurines. A 
similar type of fanon will have been 
noted already in Figures 1o and 11. 
One feature of these figurines that 
seems unnecessarily crude is the tri- 
angularity and shapelessness of the 
feet. Even a poor modeller could 
have made more realistic boots—if 
they were meant to be bodts—but 
it is possible that the feet were made 
this way intentionally. A glance at the 
Episcopal sandal, as worn in the Roman 
Catholic Church (see Figure 16) cer- 
tainly gives the same impression of 
triangularity and shapelessness. Litur- 
gical stockings, which are not knit, but 
are made of cloth, are fashioned with 
this same kind of foot. They fasten 
either above or below the knee with a 
ribbon garter, the height to which they 
extend being optional with the wearer. 
This might possibly account for the 
columnar appearance of the lower leg in 
all of the figurines, as well as the garter- 


Fic. 12 (LEFT). CROWN AND MITRE FROM THE CoaT- 
OF-ARMS OF THE CATHEDRAL, GUATEMALA (BEFORE 
1791). 
Fic. 13 (RIGHT). ABOVE. CROWN FROM THE COAT-OF- 
ARMS OF GUATEMALA (BEFORE 1791). BELOW. CROWN 
FROM THE COAT-OF-ARMS OF THE REAL CONSULADO DE 
CoMERCIO (CIRCA 1740). 
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Fic. 14. MILITARY AND ECCLESIASTICAL FIGURES. 


TRACINGS FROM THE Rios CODEX, WITH THE EXCEPTION 


OF THE HEAD ON THE EXTREME RIGHT, WHICH IS FROM THE CODEX OSUNA. 


like roll near the knee in all but the one 
wearing vertically-striped trousers. 
Accompanying the above-described 
figurines were two others, Nos. 7 and 8 
(see Figures 7 and 8), more grotesque 
but nevertheless very important in 
that they may possibly give a clueto the 
significance of all. These stand only 
seven and seven and a half inches high, 
respectively, and represent men wear- 
ing masks of deer heads with horns 
attached. Although now quite bat- 























fe 





Fic. 15. ECCLESIASTICAL FIGURES AS SHOWN IN A MEXICAN CODEX. 


tered, they bear traces of designs 
painted in black and yellow over a 
foundation coat of white paint. Like 
the other figurines, they have a colum- 
nar support behind with the same de- 
pression in the top. Both wear the 
same costume, a cloak hung from the 
shoulders, a large, circular plaque 
marked with a simple cross placed on 
the abdomen, and an apron. The right 
arm of No. 7 is missing, but that of No. 
8 is unbroken and holds a spheroid 


(FROM PENAFIEL’S ‘‘MAPAS DE 


ACOLHUACAN’”’.) 
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object, like a ball or a mass of knead- 
able substance. 

There can be no doubt that these 
figures represent Deer Dancers, and 
this gives us some ground for supposing 
that perhaps the other figures represent 
characters in some other dance, or 
pageant, such as The Dance of the 
Moors and the Christians. The latter 
dance, given today in many parts of 
Spanish America, is an importation 
from Spain and is a survival from 
Colonial days. One of the most popular 
dances in Guatemala is the Bazle de la 
Conquista, in which Cortés is repre- 
sented as defeating the Indians. 


Fic. 16. EPISCOPAL SANDAL. (FROM R. A. S. Mac- 
ALISTER, ‘‘ ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS’”’.) 


Another is the Baile del Tun. Little, 
however, has been reported about these 
dances. Lothrop figures several masks 
which he saw worn in dances in Guate- 
mala, one representing Cortés, another 
depicting a fair-skinned, blond type 
with a tall head-dress ornamented with 
feathers (see Figure 17), and another 
representing a deer. The similarity 
of the horns of this mask with those 
of the figurines is quite striking, if 
allowance is made for the coarse 
workmanship of the pottery in the 
latter. 

There is little in the literature avail- 
able about other costumes worn in 
these dances. They are colorful in the 
extreme and, basically, Spanish of the 


Fic. 17. CARVED WOODEN DANCE MASK WITH FEATHER- 

ADORNED HEAD-DRESS AND BLOND HAIR. (AFTER 

S. K. Lorurop, 1927, ‘‘A Norge on INDIAN_CERE- 
MONIES IN GUATEMALA”’.) 


Middle Ages. The wearing of gilt 
crowns, of tinsel construction, is char- 
acteristic; really magnificent gold em- 
broidered cloth is used when available. 
Two colored photographs in the No- 
vember, 1926, issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine give a far more 
accurate idea of this type of dress than 
could the lengthiest description. In 
these photographs it is interesting to 
note that the dancers wearing stockings 
do not wear shoes, a fact which can 
scarcely be attributed to lack of foot- 
wear, as shoes would be available if 
really desired in a ceremony of im- 
portance. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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THE TWO FOREMOST WOMEN SCULPTORS IN 
AMERICA: ANNA VAUGHN HYATT AND 


MALVINA 


HOFFMAN 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BouvEé 


N following the history of those 
| eno have accomplished unusual 
things in the arts, it is interesting 
to discover what part heredity has 
played in the individual effort and 
result; whether the gifts of art and 
song have come down through ances- 
tral lines just as an 
aquiline or snub 
nose, a cupid’s bow, 
or the “come hither 
eye’ descends, like 
the wind, where it 
listeth upon some 
lucky or unlucky 


sprig of the family 
tree, or whether 
these gifts are quite 
apart from family 
evolution. 


In the case of 
Anna Vaughn 
Hyatt, the sculp- 
tor, heredity ap- 
pears to have 
played a part, for 
she is the daughter 
of the late Alpheus 
Hyatt, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, a zoologist 
whose life was given 
to the study of ani- 
mal life in its lowest 
forms. Two of this 
man’s daughters 
were artists. The 
younger, Anna, de- 
voted herself in her 


STATUE OF JOHN OF ARC. 
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DUCTION OF A PAINTING BY MARION Boyp ALLEN. ° a 
(SEE Marcu, 1926, ISSUE OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.) this a sort of heredi- 


early years to the reproduction in clay, 
bronze and marble of the domestic 
animals. As a child she had a passion 
for studying the manners and customs 
of the horses on the farm where the 
family spent their summers, and Mrs. 
Hyatt once told the writer that these 
months were always 
periods of alarm be- 
cause of the inti- 
mate relations ex- 
isting between 
Anna and the barn 
and stable tenan- 
try. The child 
would be missing, 
oftenest at dinner 
time, and after a 
search would invar- 
iably be found ly- 
ing close to some 
horse, absorbed and 
fascinated. She al- 
ways explained that 
she was “ just watch- 
ing how. his jaws 
worked’’ as he 
munched his corn 
or fodder. This be- 
ing deemed an un- 
safe way of pursu- 
ing natural history, 
the embryo artist 
was scolded, only 
to repeat the of- 
fense when the op- 


ANNA VAUGHN HYATT AT WORK ON HER EQUESTRIAN POTrtunity appeared 
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tary evolution of her father’s micro- 
scopic study of and devotion to the 
lower forms of creation? However 
that may be, as time passed the child’s 
intimate knowledge of horses and their 
moods and ways took concrete form in 
her work, and Anna at last did for the 
work-horse in art what Millais and 
others of the modern French and Bel- 
gian artists have done for the peasant. 

Here was a distinctly new contribu- 
tion. What the European painters 
and sculptors had done to commemo- 
rate and perpetuate the memory of the 
patient human toiler of the soil, this 
young Cambridge woman was doing 
for the patient, toiling beast. Groups 
of farm horses ploughing in the sun- 
scorched fields; horses pulling heavy 
loads up steep and rocky roads; dray 
horses being harshly goaded along 


WORK HORSES AT DINNER. 


crowded city thoroughfares were the 
subjects she modeled with truth, care 
and infinite sympathy. Then came 
the magnificent group known as the 
Man and Bull, done conjointly with 
her artist friend, Miss Eberle, in which 
the conflict between the purely animal 
type of the beast and the purely 
physical type of the man is conceived 
with power and executed with wonder- 
ful technique. 

From domestic animals, she turned 
later on to the jungle folk, finding her 
models in the Boston Zoo, at first, and 
afterward, when she established her 
studio in Manhattan, in the New York 
Zoo. It was while modeling specimens 
of wild life in Franklin Park, Boston, 
that she one day aroused the jealousy 
and maternal solicitude of a lioness 
that was watching her from a nearby 


By ANNA VAUGHN Hyatt. 
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cage. As the little clay lion grew under 
the artist’s hands, the mother became 
convinced that her own offspring was 
being outraged, and began to roar so 
furiously in her impotent rage that 
the keeper advised Miss Hyatt to 
leave her work and go home, a bit of 
advice she was glad to follow. From 
this time Stalking Tigers, Fighting 


Witp Lire. By ANNA VAUGHN Hyatt. 


Deer and other creatures of forest and 
plain became her models, and no wo- 
man sculptor in America has por- 
trayed wild animal nature with such 
truth and vigor. Her figures are 
instinct with the passions of animal 
life in the open plain, the wide desert, 
the mysterious forest. She did not, 
however, reach the culmination of her 
art until she began to model the human 
figure. 

There is fascination in watching her 
evolution from the portrayal of inar- 
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ticulate, patient beasts of burden and 
the fierce types of wild things, up to 
the subtle emotions of the human 
creature. Out on Riverside Drive 
stands her equestrian statue of Joan of 
Arc, a monument embodying not only 
the high moment of inspiration of the 
girl martyr’s military genius, but also 
the unconquerable spirit of France. 
In this group the artist’s old friend, 
the horse, is now the horse militant, 
sniffing the smoke of battle, as antici- 
pant of victory as his rider, who stands 
in her stirrups with her sword aloft, 
gloriously confident in her “Voices’’. 
But it is in the praying figure of the 
Maid of Domremy which occupies a 
niche in the Chapel of St. Martin of 
Tours in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City, that she has 
manifested the highest quality of gen- 
ius: the power to reveal the intangible 
and invisible spirit of man through 
visible and material media. This, and 
this alone, is the genius of creation, 
without which nothing in art, music 
or literature becomes immortal. In 
this figure the physical vigor and youth 
of the peasant girl is shown in the 
rounded but sinewy limbs, in the soft 
contour of the young face and in the 
military dress of the period, worn now 
as easily and naturally as the shep- 
herdess’ frock so lately doffed with 
naive maidenly regret. Infused 
through all is the spirit of faith that 
has made the saints and martyrs of 
the world. 

Close by the figure are two large 
stones which hold historic interest in 
this. connection, for they were taken 
from the walls of the Chateau de 
Rouen, in which Joan of Arc was im- 
prisoned, and these may have been the 
last things her lingering gaze fell upon 
that day when she was led from the 
Chateau to martyrdom and immortal- 








ity at the stake in the Market Place 
of the old city. The Mayor of Rouen 
sent the stones as a donation to the 
great American cathedral and some 
time in the near future they are to form 
the pedestal for the statue. 

Miss Hyatt was a student at the Art 
Students League in New York, con- 
tinuing her work under Henry H. Kit- 
son, H. A. McNeil, and Gutzon Bor- 
glum. The influence of Borglum is 
more strongly marked in her work than 
that of her earlier teachers. Both 
Europe and America have paid tribute 
to her achievements in art. In 1910 
she received Honorable Mention in the 
Paris Salon; in 1915 she won the silver 
medal at the San Francisco Exposition, 
and in the same year the French 
government bestowed upon her its 
Purple Rosette, a distinguished and 
universally coveted honor. Two years 
later the Rodin gold medal fell to her 
in Philadelphia—the reward for her 
remarkably virile work. 

Her work is shown in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York and in 
other private and public collections. 
She is a member of the American 
National Academy, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the Federation of Arts, 
and for some years has been Curator of 
Sculpture in the French Museum in 
New York City, a position that re- 
quires the exercise of keen and analy- 
tical criticism. 

Malvina Hoffman, the younger of 
these two foremost women sculptors 
in America, possesses some of the same 
qualities of genius that mark the work 
of the older woman, but Miss Hoffman 
has portrayed human instead of animal 
types. In her case, too, there may be 
traced a heredity of art in one of its 
phases or manifestations, for her father, 
Richard Hoffman, was a very noted 
musician in his time and the son of a 
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distinguished English pianist. In her 
studio, Miss Hoffman told the writer 
that painting had been the first medium 
through which she tried to express her- 





é © Malvina Hoffman. 
THE CO~umN oF Lire. By Matvina HOFFMAN. 


self. One day she took a piece of clay 
in her hands and manipulated it into a 
remarkably faithful likeness of her 
father. This she took to her teacher, 
saying: “I feel that I would rather be 
a sculptor than a painter’, and her 
master, being a wise man as well as an 
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artist, encouraged her to adopt chisel 
instead of brush. This determination 
was soon followed by a journey to 
Europe, where she became a pupil of 
Rodin. She has also studied under 
Herbert Adams, J. W. Alexander and 
Gutzon Borglum in New York. 
Rapidly and steadily she became 
prominent as a sculptor of unusual 
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FRENCH WRITER ON RELIGION AND 


EDUARD SCHURE. 
By Matvina HOFFMAN. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ability. In her Thirty-fifth street 
studio there is an interesting bit of 
sculpture that holds a story. One day 


in a great artist’s atelier, she idly took 
in her hand a small lump of clay. 
Searcely conscious of motion, her fin- 
gers began to squeeze the plastic mass, 
in and out, up and down as she talked. 
The great man (Rodin as I remember) 
looked at it with marked interest. 


She 
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herself began to examine her inspira- 
tional work. She had modelled two 
little human figures, male and female, 
scarcely five inches in height, facing 
each other, drawn together by the 
irresistible instinct of primal passion, 
as old as the world. The motive of this 
little group seems to be repeated in 
other small groups of great beauty, 
notably in Offrande and the Column 
of Life. 

Miss Hoffman in appearance is very 
English. She is alert and direct in her 
manner. When meeting her one gets 
the impression that she is more English 
than American. Somehow it seems 
quite natural that her father, who was 
born on Queen Victoria’s birthday— 
May 24, 1831—was never naturalized, 
though he married into an old New 
York family and lived most of his life 
in America. In his daughter’s work, 
however, there is no trace of racial 
character. She is cosmopolitan in her 
choice of subjects as well as in their 
treatment. In her three marble por- 
trait busts of Paderewski, she has 
translated the music, the poetry, the 
dignity of the Polish life and character 
racially as well as individually, as one 
feels in looking at the three busts, 
called respectively, Paderewski, the 
Man, The Musician and The States- 
man. In the first you see expressed 
the character and temperament of this 
remarkable figure in contemporary Pol- 
ish life; in the second his ideality and 
creative imagination. In the third she 
has managed to convey the intellectual- 
ity and breadth of vision of this 
dreamer, musician and patriot. In the 
exquisite figures of the Russian Bac- 
chante Dancers and of the Pavlowa 
Gavotte, she has caught not only the 
elusive grace of the greatest of modern 
dancers, but the subtle rhythmic emo- 
tion of a race whose temperament is 
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cold and exotic, sensitive and harsh, 
superstitious and logical, sentimental 
and brutal, all in a strange jumble. 
The first of these is now in the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris. The second was pur- 
chased by the Detroit Institute of 
Fine Arts. Zhe Russian Dancers, for 
which Pavlowa and her dancing part- 
ner posed, received a first prize in Paris 
in 1911, since which date Miss Hoffman 
has been a prize winner almost perenni- 
ally. The National Academy of De- 
sign gave her the Shaw Memorial 
Prize in 1917, and in 1920 presented 
her with the Widener Gold Medal, in 
1924 awarding her work the Barnet 
Prize. In the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York her Head of a Modern 
Crusader has found a permanent home, 
while perhaps her most popular group— 
Sacrifice—is now in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City. 
This group was given to Harvard Uni- 
versity by Mrs. Robert Bacon in 
memory of her husband, our late con- 
sul to Great Britain, on the condition 
that a proper place for it should be 
provided by the University. This con- 
dition has not as yet been fulfilled and 
the magnificent Memorial to the vic- 
tims of the Great War occupies a place 
in the beautiful English Chapel in the 
Cathedral. In commenting on this, 
Miss Hoffman spoke with English can- 
dor. “It is where it ought to be,” 
she remarked decisively. ‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral is just exactly where it should 
always be. For my part, I hope Har- 
vard will never get a suitable place 
ready for it. It is really too heavy a 
thing to be transported without great 
danger of injury, for one thing, and 
then, the great, splendid American 
Cathedral seems the fitting place for 
this memorial to America’s sacrifice.”’ 
The group represents a dead crusader 
lying upon a cross, his gauntleted 


hands folded upon his breast, his 
helmeted head lying upon his mother’s 
lap. It is a conception of great depth, 
and the details of the medieval war- 
dress are as carefully executed as the 
more salient and important features 


© Malvina Hoffman. 


IvAN MESTROVIC (OVER LIFE-SIZE FIGURE). 
By MaAtvina HOFFMAN. 


of the intensely dramatic figures of 
the dead crusader and the grief-stricken 


mother. The uplifted, agonized face 
of the bereaved woman is in strong 
contrast with the peaceful look on the 
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dead soldier’s face. In striking the 
balance between repose and despair, 
the artist has attained the dignity of 
classic art. 

The carefully executed details of the 
medizval war-dress of the dead cru- 
sader and the folds of the mourning 
mother’s wimple carry out Miss Hoff- 
man’s belief that while everything 
about a figure or group help to express 
the real idea it means to convey, it 
must never detract 
from the large concep- 
tion by over-elabora- 
tion of the accessories. 
She does not sympa- 
thize with “the modern 
effort to express an idea 
with a sweep of sym- 
bolic formation’, as 
someone has said in 
speaking of her work. 
Here both she and 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt 
meet on common 
ground. Neither of 
these sculptors over- 
elaborates details. Each 
conveys her idea of the 
breadth of her design 
in simplicity of line and 
form, yet the necessary 
details are always 
worked out with pains- 
taking care, relieving 
the whole from any ef- 
fect of over-massive- 
ness. One was brought up in a scien- 
tific atmosphere, the other in a musical 
one, yet each has achieved certain 
similar results. Nor does the parallel 
stop here, for both were married in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in 
which each artist has one of her strong- 
est and most beautiful groups. 

In portraiture, Miss Hoffman has 
been the more prolific, for besides the 
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Dera OF “THE SACRIFICE’’. 





busts of her father, Paderewski, Heine, 
and Schuré she has lately finished 
one of Keats, while a full-length life- 
size portrait of Ivan Mestrovic, the 
Jugoslav sculptor, is a work of great 
strength, showing him chisel in hand, 
examining a small model in his left 
hand. The marble bust of Miss Rosa- 
lie Pillott, now Mrs. Rutherford Stuy- 
vesant, is a lovely study of youth as 
well as an excellent likeness. Among 
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MEMORIAL BY MALVINA HOFFMAN. 


the most interesting things in her 
studio is a wax mask of Anna Pavlowa, 
life-like in coloring, but showing trag- 
edy in every line of the austerely beau- 
tiful face, which only seems accentu- 
ated by the jewels in the crown she 
wears. 

Two fountains by this artist are very 
unusual in design and of great beauty: 
her Boy and Cub group and the Peacock 
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Wall Fountain, in which peacocks in 
gold bronze stand out gorgeously 
against a background of Persian blue 
tiles. 

At the entrance of Bush House in 
London her heroic figures symbolizing 
England and America stand with 
clasped hands in token of that union 
of high purpose and brotherly friend- 
ship which the older and younger 
nations so lately proved in the World 
War. Her largest and most imagina- 
tive group she calls The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse. ‘Those who have 
not yet seen it do not know this artist’s 
most remarkable work. The horses, no 
less than their riders, are the forerun- 
ners of pestilence, famine, war, and 


© Malvina Hoffman. 
Mask “ANNA PavLowa”. By MALvINA HoreMAN. 
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Miss Rosauig Pr.wotr (Now Mrs. RUTHERFORD 
STUYVESANT). By Matvina HorrMan. 


death, each symbolizing the terror and 
horror of the four curses of the world. 
There is a depth of imagination here 
one does not find in any other of her 
groups. The imagery of the Old Testa- 
ment seems here combined with the 
poetic frenzy of St. John. 

“T got my inspiration from the Book 
of Revelation,’’ she said, touching one 
of the figures. ‘The Bible holds the 
greatest poetry in the world.” 

Moving throughout the large rooms 
which comprise her studio, one stum- 
bles upon ancient and decrepit musical 
instruments, which upon inquiry turn 
out to be the objects of her husband’s 
care, for Mr. Samuel B. Grimson, the 
Englishman to whom she was married 
in 1924, is not only a scientist and 
musician, but has a flair for old musi- 
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© Malvina Hoffman. 


“‘Hinpu INCENSE BURNER’. By MALVINA HOFFMAN. 


cal instruments which he repairs most 
skilfully. 
During the war, Miss Hoffman de- 


voted a great deal of her time to char- 
ity work. She was one of the founders 
of the “Appui Aux Artistes’, a French 
war charity, of which she was Ameri- 


can representative. This organization 
gave meals, clothing and medical care 
to destitute artists and their families 
in France and furnished 500,000 meals 
to canteens in Paris. In 1918 she 
organized the American Jugoslav Re- 
lief Society, and through the American 
relief administration of this organiza- 
tion, food, clothing and funds were 
given and distributed to the starving 
and destitute Jugoslav children. In 
1919 she made a tour of the Balkans in 


order to gather information as to that 
country’s immediate needs. Both 
France and Jugoslavia honored her for 
her artistic achievements and her hu- 
manitarian efforts in their behalf, by 
bestowing upon her their highest trib- 
utes of appreciation. In 1920 the 
French decorated her with the Palme 
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FOUNTAIN 6 FEET. By MALVINA 


HOFFMAN. 


Boy AND CUB. 


Academique, and in the same year 
she received the Royal Order of Saint 
Sava, from Jugoslavia. 





EIGHT POTTERY FIGURINES FROM GUATEMALA 


(Concluded from page 73) 


The writer suggests that these eight 
figurines, whether originally designed 
for use as candlesticks or not, do not 
represent any specific Catholic saints 
(the figures with deer heads are ob- 
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viously outside this possibility), but 
that they might represent characters in 
a dance pageant given by the natives 
and based on a combination of Indian 
and Spanish folklore. 
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THE SHIPS OF COLUMBUS IN BRANT’S VIRGIL 


By ANNA Cox BRINTON 


covery of Cathay and divers 
other regions, dominions, islands 
and places unknown”’ was kindling the 
imagination of all Europe when in 
1502 at Strassburg Sebastian Brant 
published his famous illustrated Virgil. 

Men looked back through the cen- 
turies to Ajneas’ westward journey with 
eyes aglow with the vision of the future 
that was opened before them by con- 
temporary navigators. The same land 
that had risen from small beginnings of 
Trojan colonization to dominate the 
Old World was now sending its seamen 
to explore the New World. The “grave 
and pious’’ Columbus was the typical 
Renaissance discoverer as Aineas had 
been the voyager par excellence of all 
antiquity. 

The pictures in Brant’s Virgil yield 
curious evidence as to the speed with 
which the astounding news of Colum- 
bus’ discovery was broadcasted over 
Europe. They show how inspiring the 
adventure was to a scholar in the center 
of the continent, three hundred miles 
from the Mediterranean, less than a 
decade after the great “first voyage’’, 
for it is to the experience of the ‘‘ Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Fleet”’ that Brant’s 
woodcuts owe their amazing vigor and 
reality. His Trojan ships are Spanish 
caravels. A close comparison shows 
them to be practically identical with 
woodcuts which adorn the earliest illus- 
trated announcement of Columbus’ 
discovery. The chain of circumstances 
involved in spreading the great news 
explains how Sebastian Brant came so 
soon to make use of these ships for his 
illustrated Virgil. 


: f fe voyage intended for the dis- 


When Columbus landed at Palos, 
March 15, 1493, he immediately dis- 
patched letters in Spanish announcing 
his discovery. One of them was ad- 
dressed to Luis de Santangel, Steward 
of the Household of Aragén, and the 
other to Gabriel Sanchez, the Crown 
Treasurer. With the former, though 
twice reprinted, we have no concern. It 
was published in Spanish and had only 
a limited circulation. It was the second 
that was to carry the report that 
reached Sebastian Brant. This com- 
munication, subsequently lost, came to 
the hand of Leandro de Cosco, who 
translated it into Latin and sent a copy 
to Rome six weeks after Columbus 
wrote it. By means of this Latin 
version of the original Spanish letter the 
wonderful news spread like wildfire. 
No less than nine Latin editions ap- 
peared within a year, and an Italian 
translation was thrice reprinted. Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland and perhaps even 
the Netherlands played their part in 
publishing the tidings. During the 
next four years two more Italian 
editions appeared and a small quarto in 
German was printed at Strassburg. 

In the period of great adventure 
abroad, book illustration had become 
an important art at home. It was 
natural that this signal announcement 
should not be left long without pic- 
torial embellishment. An undated 
edition of the Latin letter probably be- 
longs to the close of the year 1493 or the 
early months of 1494. It contained 
eight woodcuts (one of which was used 
twice). It was printed at Bale and is 
variously attributed to Johannes Fro- 
ben, Johannes Bergman de Olpe, and 
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others. Whoever the printer may have 
been it is not unlikely from the char- 
acter of the cuts that they were in- 
spired, if not executed, by the chief 
illustrator of Sebastian Brant’s ex- 
traordinary volume, the Narrenschiff, 
first printed in 1494, which may fairly 
be said to head the list of the world’s 
most famous picture. books. It is 
reasonable to attribute the Bale letter 
to Bergman de Olpe because he was 
Brant’s printer when the Narrenschiff 
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was produced, and author and pub- 
lisher worked in close conjunction. 

In 1494 there came from Bergman’s 
press a little volume containing a Latin 
play on the capture of Granada (en- 
titled “In laudem Serenissimi Ferdi- 
nandi Hispaniarum regis, Bethicae et 
regni Granatae, obsidio, victoria et tri- 
umphus’’), with a foreword in Latin 
couplets written by Sebastian Brant. 
To the play was appended “ De Insulis 
nuper in Mari Indico repertis’’, Colum- 
bus’ great announce- 
ment, accompanied by 
the woodcuts of the 
earlier Bale edition 
Play and letter form 
effective counterparts. 
They glorify the two 
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Fic. 1. From BRant’s Virgil, ILLUSTRATION FOR AENEID 1:34 FF. 
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principal achievements 
of Ferdinand’s reign, 
his victory over the 
dreadful Turk, an epi- 
sode in the perennial ef- 
fort to halt the Mos- 
lem’s western march, 
and the expansion of 
Spain herself in the 
newly discovered hemi- 
sphere. Both events 
belong to the memor- 
able year 1492. The 
edition of Verardus’ 
play, preceded by 
Brant’s preface and fol- 
lowed by Columbus’ 
letter with its illustra- 
tions, is the bit of evi- 
dence which definitely 
informs us of Brant’s 
own knowledge of the 
great discovery. The 
first edition of the Nar- 
renschiff makes no 
mention of Columbus’ 
voyage, though subse- 
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quent Latin and French versions con- 
tain a detailed allusion both to the isles 
and peoples beyond the western sea. 
(This addition is appended to the sec- 
tion entitled in the first edition “von 
erforung aller land’’.) 

At the time with which we are now 
concerned Brant was Professor of Law 
in the University of Bale, and had been 
for some time actively engaged in 
popularizing the classics by means of 
a very modern method. Proceeding on 
the principle familiar to advertisers 
that the public can grasp but one idea 
at a time, he printed on single sheets 
of paper striking quotations with 
appropriate illustrations. These he 
distributed through the city, sending 
them especially to the doorsteps of 
persons whom he had reason to hope 
that he could attract. He was a man 
of lively enthusiasm and unusual in- 
genuity, who could not bear to think 
that the precious message of antiquity 
was hoarded by the learned few. He 
was convinced that if he could but 
introduce the ancients their welcome 
would be assured. 

Soon after 1495, by appointment of 
the Emperor Maximilian, Brant re- 
turned from Bale to Strassburg as 
professor in the University of his 
native town. Here he associated him- 
self with the printer Johannes Griin- 
inger, who was already engaged in the 
production of a series of illustrated 
Latin classics under the editorship of 
Brant’s pupil, Jacob Locher of Ingol- 
stadt, the translator of the first Latin 
version of the Narrenschiff. A Terence 
dated 1496 and a Horace of 1498 were 
already beforethe public. Brant’sdirect 
influence and inspiration first appears in 
the Boethius of 1501. Here instead of 
block pictures with their array of stock 
characters, such as were employed in 
the earlier volumes, we have elaborate 


scenes cut with minute detail. The 
Boethius immediately preceded the cul- 
minating volume of the series, the 
Virgil of 1502, which Gilbert Red- 
grave calls “one of the most wonderful 
illustrated books ever produced.” The 
pictures are conceived with a vividness 
and vitality that makes them a signifi- 


Fic. 2. “‘OCEANICA CLASSIS”’, FROM THE EARLIEST ILLUS- 
TRATED ANNOUNCEMENT OF COLUMBUS’ DISCOVERY. 


cant commentary on Virgil’s text. 
“There is no one of them’’, writes 
Virgil’s Irish critic, the inimitable Dr. 
Henry, “let it only be rightly read, 
that is not in accord with some unseen 
vibrating fibril of the human heart.” 
They show us Virgil through mediaeval 
eyes. Earlier editors had imbedded 
the text in an astounding mass of 
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Fic. 3. “‘INsuLA HySPANA,” FROM THE EARLIEST 
ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT OF COLUMBUS’ DISCOVERY 


Brant, without giving up this 
time honored apparatus, lighted up his 
pages with a picture commentary de- 
signed to stimulate, not the pedantic 
instincts, but the imagination, of his 


notes. 


readers. The extraordinary liveliness 
of the pictures convinces us that to 
Brant’s mind at least Aineas’ voyage 
was not so much an item of academic 
interest, as it was a vivid fact of the 
ancient world comparable only to 
Columbus’ voyage, which was so vivid 
a fact of contemporary experience. 

As Aineas, by his western explora- 
tion, had founded Italian greatness, so 
now it was an Italian navigator who 
pushed out the western boundaries of 
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geography in a way that Sebastian 
Cabot says was accounted “more di- 
vine than human’’. 

Brant’s knowledge of this achieve- 
ment was handed on to the readers of 
his Virgil in 1502 by the unique and 
ingenious device of incorporating Col- 
umbus’ ships in the illustrations of 
7Eneas’ voyage. The most striking 
instance occurs in Aineid 1:34 ff. 
(see Fig. I), a picture of the famous 
Storm off the Coast of Africa. On the 
upper right sits Afolus beside, rather 
than upon, his “celsa arx’’, sceptre in 
hand. At his side is Juno directing the 
operations. He has already smitten 
the cavernous mountain; and on the 
left the four winds puff and blow with 
disastrous effectiveness. Great drops 
of rain and straight lightning shafts 
fall from clouds above. Below is the 
storm-tossed fleet, of which four ships 
are visible. The mast of one has 
snapped. Aineas gazes anxiously 
toward heaven. Among his com- 
rades one man lifts up prayerful hands, 
mediaeval joined palms to be sure, not 
upturned pagan hands; another leans 
over the edge of the caravel in a 
paroxysm of mal de mer. A note of 
hope is introduced amid this confusion 
by the appearance on the left of Nep- 
tune lifting his crowned head and a 
small but potent trident from the sub- 
siding waves. 

If the reader will examine A‘neas’ 
ship and compare it carefully with the 
Spanish caravel (Fig. II) entitled 
“Oceanica Classis’’, which accom- 
panied Columbus’ letter, he will see that 
the cuts agree, and if he will further 
observe the oared vessel to the left and 
compare it with Columbus’ landing in 
the picture entitled “Jnsula Hyspana”’ 
(Fig. III), he will note that in such 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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THE KITCHEN. 


THE OLD PRIEST’S HOUSE 


By Stewart F. CAMPBELL 


OME SAY that a camera never lies. 
S Perhaps, but I wish that they’d 

sometimes be a little less literal 
minded. For days I have been trying 
to catch in the accompanying photo- 
graphs some of the atmosphere which 
surrounds this charming old house, but 
much has slipped away. The lovely 
color harmony of the cream tinted 
plaster of its outside walls with the soft 
grey of the weathered timbers; its gar- 
den with little paths bordered by a 


prim box hedge which gives forth that 
queer, acrid odor so suggestive of old 
flower gardens; the perfume of sweet 
lavender, honeysuckle and climbing 
roses ; the buzzing of bees as they hurry 
from one blossom to another in search 
of some delectable morsel; all these can 
be captured only by the imaginative 
mind. 

From the sole occupant, an old 
woman crippled with ‘‘rheumatiz’’, I 
learned something of its history; not 
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so much as I would have liked, to be 
sure, but still enough to convince me 
that here I wanted to stay and dream 
of days long since gone by. 

The old house was built more than 
five hundred years ago, in the little 
village of West Hoathly, Sussex, by the 
Prior of the Cluniac Monastery of St. 
Pancras, in Lewes. In the fifteenth 
century the possessions of the Cluniacs 
in Sussex were enormous, their farms 
spread over most of the county and 
tithe-gathering, although a profitable 
and pleasant task, was not without its 
difficulties, especially at a time when 
journeys were usually undertaken 
afoot. So here the Prior of Lewes sent 
two priests whose double duty it was 
to minister to the people of the neigh- 
borhood, and to collect the tithes of the 
district. Because of this the house 
came to be known as “The Priest’s 
House’, although I believe none has 
lived there since the time of the Refor- 
mation. When the monastic system 
was abolished in England in the XVIth 
century the house and lands, in com- 
mon with all other monastic properties 
which were not brought actually to 
ruin by Cromwell (Thomas), fell into 
the hands of Henry XIII. 

However, shortly before this the 
house, with some of the land which sur- 
rounded it, had been let for a term of 
years by the Prior to one Thomas 
Brown, according to an old document 
dated 1523, which I found in one of 
the cupboards. So when the Crown 
came into possession the lease had a 
few years to run; and that Henry 
should have allowed the occupant to 
retain possession, instead of instantly 
turning him out, throws an unusual 
sidelight upon the otherwise erratic 
methods of an avaricious monarch. As 
soon as the lease expired the King con- 
veyed the whole property to Cromwell, 


but it remained in his hands for only a 
short time. The King soon repented 
him his rash gift, and took it back in 
order to give it, as part of her dowry, to 
Anne of Cleves, with whom he was 
then contemplating his fourth marriage. 
In the deed of gift was also included 
the parish church nearby, that the 
“Duchess of Cleve’’, as she was called, 
might have a place for private worship 
during her lifetime. 

For one so versed in the art of 
matrimony as was bluff King Hal 
(he had already lost, or mislaid, three 
wives), it is astonishing to find him so 
ingenuous in the way he selected Anne 
for a partner in his fourth adventure. 
Her bringing-up under the watchful 
eye of her father, the Duke of Cleves, 
was of the narrowest. She was neither 
linguist nor beauty, she could speak no 
language other than her own, and 
judging from her portrait she was plain 
beyond words. Furthermore, she had 
few accomplishments, and no dowry; 
but she is said to have been a dextrous 
needle-woman, and’ possessed of a re- 
markably even temper. Heaven knows 
she needed the latter! 

The royal courtship, like many an- 
other, began with a portrait; and 
ended, as everyone knows, disastrously. 
But let him who is tempted to enter 
upon a matrimonial alliance without at 
least having seen the lady of his 
choice, take warning. 

At the King’s command Holbein had 
painted a portrait of the Duchess (a 
copy of this is now at Windsor, and the 
original is in the Louvre), and while at 
work the artist was evidently carried 
away with what he thought the lady 
ought to look like. The result was that 
he painted her as a beautiful woman. 
So beautiful, in fact, that Henry be- 
came greatly intrigued with the por- 
trait, and although he had never seen 
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her, he immediately arranged a mar- 
riage with her, and a treaty to that 
effect was signed in September, 1539. 

The prospective bride landed at 
Deal just before Christmas of that 
year, and on New Year’s Day Henry 
saw her for the first time. His dis- 
illusionment knew no bounds and so 
shocked was the King with her appear- 
ance that the presents he had brought 
her remained sadly forgotten in his 
royal pockets. But it was too late. 
The treaty had been signed, and marry 
her he must, though he was overheard 
to say to someone that “she is no 
better than a Flanders mare’’. On his 
way to the wedding he declared that 
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no power on earth, other than a 
political necessity, could have induced 


him to marry her. So, because of a 
desire to see as little as possible of this 
lady of his choice(?) a royal mandate 
was immediately issued to the effect 
that the new bride should not venture 
further afield than twenty miles from 
either West Hoathly or Lewes, so there 
were few Court gaieties for this sharer 
of his throne. 

Upon her death the house and lands 
reverted to the Crown, this time to 
Elizabeth, who sold them in 1560 to 
pay her dressmakers’ bills. For nearly 
three hundred and fifty years it suffered 
the fate of many another old farm- 
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house—a fate hardly in keeping with 
what had once been a royal residence. 
It was sold time and again by one 
farmer to another, each time in a 
worse state of dilapidation, until it was 
finally bought by a resident of West 
Hoathly in 1908, who undertook its 
restoration. 

The task of restoring any very old 
building is always beset with difficul- 
ties, and it was particularly so with 
the old Priest’s House; but on the 
whole it was one of the most successful 
restorations I have ever seen. No 
attempt was made to deceive the eye 
by replacing the few beams it was 
necessary to remove with imitation, or 
faked, adze-hewn timbers; what new 
ones have been supplied are clearly 
shown. 

One great difficulty which had to be 
overcome was the repairing of the inter- 
ior walls which, in places, were almost 
entirely gone. These had been built 
before the days when laths were used, 
when the plaster was applied to wattles 
—flat reeds which grew in the marshes, 
woven together in basketry form—as 
was the custom in Britain as far back 
as the Ist century. There are few 
plasterers in these days who know 
much about this sort of work, and 
fewer still who have the slightest idea 
as to where and how these wattles were 
got and prepared. However, after a 
long search, a man was found who was 
familiar with this ancient kind of 
plastering and the work was done in a 
most satisfactory way. By its restora- 
tion the old house has lost nothing of 


its original charm, and it now bids 
fair to withstand the weathering of 
centuries to come. 

Before the days of the Reformation, 
the interior was entirely given over to 
one large room, the ceiling of which 
was none other than the beamed roof 
overhead, there being no second floor, 
except at one end where there were 
perched, high up, two little cells in 
which the priest and his assistant slept. 

It must have been a shivery place in 
cold weather, for only in more recent 
years has the house boasted a chimney 
of any sort. Instead, there was a large 
hole in the roof, of Horsham tiles nearly 
two inches thick, which allowed the 
smoke to escape from the one and 
only fire they had, and this was in the 
centre of the building on an earthen 
floor. This primitive method of supply- 
ing heat for cooking and warmth was 
finally done away with when chimneys 
were built, with generous fireplaces in 
several of the rooms. 

The original doorway was larger 
than the present one, and it was slightly 
to the left. Through it one enters a 
veritable museum of antiquity; old 
furniture, iron-work, glass and china. 
As the house is at present more a mu- 
seum than a dwelling, you may wander 
to your heart’s content through room 
after room. When it comes time for 
you to leave, you will come away re- 
freshed by memories of quieter and 
simpler days, and with a vivid picture 
in your mind of an ancient English 
farmhouse which is still unspoiled by 
modern restoration. 























TARASCON. 
PEN SKETCH BY RUDOLPH STANLEY-BROWN. 





TARASCON 


By KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 


that the three Marys, with Sarah 

their Egyptian servant, Lazarus 
and Martha, after the crucifixion were 
seized by the Jews and Romans and set 
adrift in a rudderless boat. A miracle 
brought them safely to the river Rhone, 
and all separating, Martha came to 
Tarascon. But on her painful way, for 
her bare feet were torn by the stones, 
she heard cries more dreary than ever 
in her life before. Shortly she came 
upon a woman who sobbed and wailed 
and pointed at a greenish pool of which 
the surface was a little troubled. As 
Martha walked toward the pool a 
great cross shone out in the sky and 
bathed the glade with light. Martha 


Tite legend that tells of it says 


sank in prayer and raised her rough- 


hewn cross on high. At once a mon- 
strous head, with eyes like coals and 
a body bristling with spikes, rose from 
the gloom of the marsh. The Taras- 
que! On its back lay a smiling naked 
child. Toward this the mother sprang, 
and—the dragon never stirring—seized 
her baby and bore him away into the 
wood. 

Untying the cord about her waist, 
Martha looped it around the neck of 
the dragon, who followed her, docile as 
a lamb, to Tarascon. At the gates 
great crowds came to greet her, and 
as Martha called upon the Lord, the 
dragon also stammered His name. And 
so the Christian faith came toTarascon, 
as all who see the paintings in the 
lovely little Gothic church of Ste. 
Marthe may know. 

But the dragon, the Tarasque! For 
centuries thereafter it had a festival 
of its own, the second part of which 
was devised by King René. To the 


great, gloomy castle of Tarascon in 
the middle of the XVth century came 
“René, King of Jerusalem, the Two 
Sicilies, Aragon, Valencia, Majorca, 
Sardinia and Corsica; Duke of Anjou, 
Barrois, and Lorraine, Count of Prov- 
ence, Forcalquier and Piemont’’. 
René, whose real title might better 
have been simply King of the Trouba- 
dours, was famous as a soldier, linguist, 
poet, musician, sculptor, agriculturist, 
sportsman and traveller. He seems to 
have embodied in himself the essence 
of his times, those progressive, gay, 
creative days of the Renaissance when 
the clouds of medieval ignorance and 
warfare had rolled away to let in the 
sun of artistic creation. 

That René’s life was in itself not 
happy was only another characteristic 
of those spacious days, when grief’s 
such as his—the losing of most of his 
ten children when very young, the mis- 
fortunes attendant upon his daughter 
Margaret’s marriage to that unlucky 
King, Henry VI of England, the 
struggles and losses incident to his 
many lands and kingdoms—were trans- 
muted into ideas for colored parch- 
ments and miniatures of great beauty, 
stained-glass windows, frescoes, songs 
and ballads. But nothing delighted 
René’s heart more than a public féte 
and pageant. Always kind to his sub- 
jects, never pressing them for taxes or 
judging their cases unfairly, nothing so 
pleased the King as to hear his people 
laugh. 

Of his many inventions and panto- 
mimes none was more picturesque or 
was celebrated longer than the féte of 
the Tarasque, which occurred in two 
solemn processions, the first on the 
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second Sunday after Pentecost, the 
second on the feast day of Ste. Marthe, 
the 29th of July. In the first proces- 
sion the Tarasque was unbelievably 
ferocious. His eyes and ears belched 
forth steam and fire works; his huge 
jaws seized upon any who ventured too 
near; his scaly tail lashed the streets, 
whipping mud, confusion and excite- 
ment upon the bystanders. Five thou- 
sand dollars it had cost to build him, 
and it took sixteen men to manipulate 
him, yet in the Revolution the Arle- 
siens saw fit to destroy this magnificent 
creature. 

He was replaced, albeit more hum- 
bly, and again a slashy monster belched 
flour and oil at the passers-by in the 
first féte and on the second, in memory 
of Ste. Marthe, was led, docile as a 
lamb, on a string pulled by a little 


girl. From 1469, when King René 
first ordered those great fétes, until 
1904 they remained practically un- 
changed, but then the French govern- 
ment, objecting to the practical jokes 
and horse-play of what was really a 
semi-religious procession, abolished 
them altogether. 

Lazily, vividly the sun pours over 
Tarascon and gilds the towers of 
René’s castle. Nowadays all is genial 
and comfortable. The grapes bounce 
on the vine. The streets buzz with 
talk. Ah! surely the good citizens of 
Tarascon have forgiven Daudet his 
jests. But I doubt if ever they can 
forgive those who took away that 
vicious-tailed dragon of theirs, which, 
creaking and groaning, yearly filled 
their streets with flour and their souls 
with joy. 





THE SHIPS OF COLUMBUS IN BRANT’S VIRGIL 


(Concluded from page 86) 


details as the slant and distribution of 
the oars as well as the angle of the 
animals’ heads on the upper deck, the 
resemblance is undoubtedly something 
more than accidental. A reader of 
either of the illustrated editions of 
Columbus’ letter would at once single 
out these cuts as old friends. He 
would experience the lively pleasure 
that comes from recognizing an apt 
allusion. That there were many read- 


ers of the Bale publications of Colum- 
bus’ letter at Strassburg, and indeed 
all along the Rhine, is likely from the 
fact that the river route was the regular 
channel by which information spread 
from Switzerland to the north. For all 
such readers Aineas’ voyage would be 
forever fraught—as it was to Sebastian 
Brant—with the intense significance of 
Columbus’ journey, the greatest event 
in that age of geographic discovery. 
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THE GREAT FRESCO FROM THE Moon Hitt MONASTERY, NEAR CuH’ING Hua CHEN HONAN PROVINCE, NOW IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNYSLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. SAKYAMUNI, WITH Hii K’UNG-TSANG AND TI-TSANG, 
SURROUNDED BY BODHISATTVAS, CHILD DEVOTEES, DEVAS, AND GUARDIANS. HEIGHT 18 FEET; LENGTH 29 FEET. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S NEW CHINESE FRESCO 


By courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is able to reproduce here 
the two photographs on this and the preceding pages, 
of the great Chinese Buddhist fresco or wall-painting 
recently installed in that institution. The description 
is digested from the advance sheets of the long and 
comprehensive article by Miss Helen E. Fernald of the 
Museum staff, who writes of it in the current issue of 
the Museum Journal. It is but scanty justice to both 
author and Journal to note that all inadequacies of 
comment and description are due wholly to the ne- 
cessity for the severest compression here, and are not 
faults of the original. Miss Fernald writes, in part: 

“Very few Chinese frescoes, of early date at least, are 
known to exist today. Yet literature tells us that 
enormous numbers of them were painted during the 
T’ang period and earlier. It was a veritable golden age 
for fresco. From the middle of the fourth century 
A. D. (the time of the painter Ku K’ai-chih) until 845 
(one hundred years after Wu Tao-tzii) the fervor of the 
Buddhists expressed itself in a remarkable wealth of 
artistic creation. Sculpture and painting blossomed 
forth in the service of this religion, reaching heights 
they have never attained since. The greatest artists of 


the time, and there were many, decorated literally 
hundreds of temple walls with paintings of the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. Among them were, early, Chang 
Séng-yu, later, Yen Li-pén, Wang Wei, Han Kan, and, 
acknowledged master of all ages, Wu Tao-tzii. Yet ap- 
parently not a brush stroke remains, on wall or frag- 
ment of wall, from the hand of any one of these painters. 
In 845 A. D., under the Emperor Wu Tsung, an attempt 
was made by the conservatives to abolish all foreign 
religions. Nearly 5,000 great monasteries were torn 
down and, so we are told, over 40,000 smaller temples. 
The greatest art of the T’ang period perished irretriev- 
ably. Of the hundreds of works by Wu Tao-tzii, for 
instance, only one fresco seems still to have been in 
existence in 1085, seen by the poet and art critic Su 
Tung-p’o in the Lung-hsing Ssii, at Ju-chou, Honan. 
When the Emperor T’ai Chung came to the throne in 847 
the edict for the destruction of temples was revoked, 
but it was then too late to recover what was lost and 
when temples were again erected the wall-paintings had 
to be restored mainly through copies or by memory. 
Another general demolition of Buddhist temples oc- 
curred in 955, but it was not quite so sweeping. When, 
besides these periods of destruction, we remember that 
Chinese architecture is light and inflammable, we do not 
wonder that none of the famous wall paintings have 
survived. Nevertheless, frescoes of an early period are 
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‘‘IN COLOR THE WHOLE IS MAGNIFICENT. ‘THERE IS MUCH TAN AND CREAM AND THE SPACES ARE SO VARIED 

THAT THE RESULT IS GLORIOUSLY HARMONIOUS. THE CRIMSON OF THE BUDDHA’S ROBE DOMINATES THE 

WHOLE, AND THE FIGURE IS SO POWERFULLY DRAWN IT SEEMS TO JUT OUT FROM THE PLANE OF THE WALL IN 

MOST STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE COMPARATIVE FLATNESS OF THE OTHER FIGURES. THE HUGE BODHISAT- 

TVAS ARE IN PREVAILING TONES OF TAN, BLUE, AND EMERALD GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF MULBERRY AND DULL 
GOLD FOR VARIETY. THE ONE ON THE LEFT HAS COPPERY RED HAIR.” 
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being discovered in China and a number of fragments 
have in the last few years been brought to America and 
Europe. Most important among these are the beautiful 
examples in the British Museum and those in the Fogg, 
the Metropolitan, and here. Most of these fragments 
are the figures of Bodhisattvas or of child devotees cut 
out from the wall separately and without any clue as to 
their position in a group, if there was a group. Only in 
this Museum do we find a complete wall—or nearly 
complete. 

“Two years ago the larger part of a huge wall painting 
said to come from the main hall of Moon Hill Monastery 
was acquired by the University Museum and published 
in the Museum Journal for September, 1926. Although 
parts of it were missing, the scheme of design was 
obvious and the dimensions of the whole could be esti- 
mated. It was seen to have been the decoration of a 
wall about twenty-five feet high and forty feet long, a 
truly colossal painting. 

“Within the last few months the nearly perfect fresco 
from the opposite wall of the same hall has been brought 
over and purchased by the Museum, being now installed 
in Charles Custis Harrison Hall in its place opposite the 
other. Tremendous and awe inspiring as the first was, 
this fresco actually overpowers it in grandeur and im- 
pressiveness. This may be partly because it is more 
complete, but it is also because of the greater intensity 
of color and greater massiveness of the Buddha figure in 
the centre. 

“The general scheme of composition is the same on 
both walls, the essential figures on the one having their 
counterparts on the other. They are practically of the 
same size, the style is the same, and the technique is 
identical. It is evident, as one looks from the one to 
the other, that they are parts of one plan of decoration, 
made to balance each other, painted at approximately 
the same time. Each wall has in the centre a colossal 
Buddha seated crosslegged on a throne, while on either 
side of him, sitting in European fashion (i. e., as if ona 
chair) and turned slightly in toward the Buddha, is a 
great Bodhisattva. All have opaque halos behind their 
heads and large transparent body halos. Surrounding 
them are lesser Bodhisattvas, child devotees, demon 
kings, and other deities. Cloud forms fill the back- 
ground. In design the style is that of the T’ang 
dynasty, known to us through the frescoes and paintings 
of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, at that little 
town on the far western border of China, Tun Huang. 
Both of the paintings from Yiieh Shan Ssit (Moon Hill 
Monastery) were done on walls of coarse reddish mud 
mixed with straw surfaced with a thin layer of slightly 
finer clay. In both cases body color was used, opaque, 
like tempera, and looking like enamel where it was put 
on thick. Outlines are black and heavy and of even 
width. As in the case of the first one, the second wall 
painting was removed from the temple by cutting it out 
in huge oblong sections from behind. The new painting 
is eighteen feet in height and twenty-nine feet long. 
Making allowance for the four missing figures on the 
right, the top of the Buddha’s halo, and a foot leeway all 
around, the wall from which this came must have been 
of the same dimensions as the other. 

“Surrounding the peaceful group of adoring and 
adored are a number of military looking figures clad in 
a strange combination of armor and jewelry and carry- 
ing all sorts of Buddhist paraphernalia. They are very 
probably devas—supernatural beings. Through the 
transparent halos we can see four behind the Buddha’s 
throne. On the right next to Sakyamuni is a wild- 
looking dark one with flying hair and loose collar, hold- 


ing up a flaming jewel. Beside him is a deva in armor 
holding what seems to be either a large alms bowl(?) or 
a kind of drum. On the left side is first a deva with 
hands clasped and then another in armor with a long 
beggar’s staff, called a khakkhara, over his shoulder. 
The left end of the fresco is occupied by four devas. 
One in front with his back turned holds what seems to be 
a sceptre-like dagger, a vajra, in his hand; flowing gar- 
ments almost hide his armor; his headdress is of jewels. 
The deva next to him is in armor with the heads of 
demons on headdress, sleeves, and belt. He holds a 
long staff, from the ornamental pike-like tip of which 
streams a long narrow banner. Above these two stands 
a deva with clasped hands wearing a demon head on his 
cap. Behind him is a dark, fierce figure with heavy 
helmet, lunging forward with a long sword. 

“To complete the symmetry we should have four 
more devas on the right side. But this portion of the 
fresco is missing. The hand of one, however, grasping a 
sword, appears in the lower right hand corner of our 
painting and above it may be seen the hand and 
shoulder of a second, with a bamboo pole crossing the 
background. 

“A word on the identification of the figures is not 
amiss. The seated Buddha appears to be Sakyamuni, 
with the right hand represented in the anhaya mudré. 
The two great seated Bodhisattvas are probably 
AkaSagarbha (Hii K’ung-tsang) and Ksitigarbha 
(Ti-tsang). Hii K’ung-tsang was ‘‘the essence of the 
void space above’’, a personification of the air. He is 
not often met with in Chinese art except in this common 
triad, with Ti-tsang, attendant upon Sakyamuni. But 
his companion, Ti-tsang, was a great favorite, especially 
after the seventh century, when the sitra telling of his 
vow to help mankind had been translated from the 
Sanskrit into Chinese. Indeed, his popularity almost 
equalled that of Kuan Yin and we should quite expect 
to find him occupying the place of honor on this wall 
corresponding to that of Kuan Yin on the other. The 
name Ti-tsang is commonly translated ‘‘Earth Womb”’. 
He is the compassionate lord whose khakkhara shakes 
the gates of hell and whose gleaming pearl illumines the 
region of darkness. As the sitra says, ‘When he touches 
the doors of hell with his staff they are burst asunder; 
when he passes the gloomy portals and holds forth his 
radiant jewel, the darkness of hell is dispelled by rays of 
celestial light.’ ° 

‘*The evidence seems strong for a tenth century at- 
tribution, although by no means conclusive. These 
frescoes might have been made by artists who were 
engaged in restoring to their former splendor those 
temples which had suffered in the ninth century perse- 
cutions, or in providing with frescoes those new temples 
which were established at that time. They would be 
in a style not yet out of date at that time but far 
enough removed from the prototypes to show certain 
conventions. In regard to a later dating, it seems to me 
highly improbable that these frescoes were painted in 
the Sung period; more likely that they are Ming—if 
the tenth century hypothesis proves untenable. What- 
ever their date, these two great wall paintings from 
Ch’ing Hua Chén stand today nearly complete, works of 
tremendous power and impressiveness, strong in spirit- 
tual quality, a glorious witness to an art and beauty 
that are eternal. 

“There are good reasons for assigning the Moon Hill 
Monastery frescoes to T’ang, to Sung, or even to Ming. 
Artistically, of course, it does not matter in the least. 
If a work of art is food for the spirit—if it is beautiful 
and powerful and soul stirring—its date is of little im- 
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portance. Like a Beethoven symphony or a Pavlowa 
dance, it conveys a message eternal and timeless. On 
the other hand, historically the date is important. For 
a people is revealed through its art. It is only by means 
of art and literature that we can reconstruct a civiliza- 
tion of the past, understand it, make it live again. If 
we know that a painting is of a certain period, we know 
at the least something of the setting for the people of 
that time.” 

Both this and its companion fresco came from the 
same edifice, the Moon Hill Monastery, built during the 
T’ang period, 618-906, and situated about five miles 
from Ch’ing Hua Chen, in the mountains along the 
Shansi-Honan border. 


Professor James E. Dunlap, author of the article 
‘The Swimming-Stroke of the Ancients”’, wishes us to 
state that his article was written before the appearance 
in this country of Mehl’s Antike Schwimmkunst. 


The Mississippi Department of Archives and History, 
directed by Dr. Dunbar Rowland, is conducting an 
archaeological investigation of the mounds in the central 
part of Mississippi under the leadership of Messrs. 
Moreau B. Chambers and J. A. Ford. Many valuable 
finds have been made, both this summer and last, con- 
sisting of burials and their accompanying funeral of- 
ferings. Decorated pottery, shell and copper orna- 
ments, polished stone celts, green and red paint 
materials, and a number of fine discoidal stones re- 
covered by this expedition are now in the State 
Museum at Jackson. 


ART ENDOWMENT IN MILWAUKEE 

Announcement was recently made by Milwaukee- 
Downer College that the Carnegie Corporaton has 
presented it with a fund of fifty thousand dollars for 
the development of its Fine Arts Department, which 
is a pioneer in the systematic treatment of art educa- 
tion for women. The College, which is a women’s 
institution, and not co-educational, was founded in 
Milwaukee in 1851, and has always promoted the 
aesthetic as well as intellectual development of its 
students. It has, for many years, been carrying on a 
definite program for art study in connection with 
academic work towards the degree of B. S. in Arts. 
The Art Department now gives courses in drawing and 
design, applied art and history and appreciation of 
art. With this new endowment further equipment 
will be purchased and the courses in history and 
appreciation of art greatly increased. 


a A De ie 

Some months ago Professor Rudolf Eger, of the 
Archaeological Institute of Vienna, discovered in the 
course of his excavations of the buried Roman settle- 
ment at Carnuntum, not far from the Austrian capital, 
an exceedingly interesting mortuary imprecation in the 
form of a leaden tablet with an almost indecipherable 
Latin inscription. With great difficulty the palae- 
ographers have made out that somebody disliked a 
certain Eudemus vastly, and to square the account 
Eudemus had unbalanced by an apparent theft, laid a 
heavy curse upon him. The Associated Press dis- 
patches telling of the find and its translation say the 
curse is of the traditional form, and addressed to the 
chthonic gods, Dispater, Eracura (this is the first time 
the name of this goddess has been found used in this 
way), and Cerberus the guardian. ‘“‘Bear Eudemus to 
the nether world,’’ pleads the aggrieved one, according 
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to the dispatch addressing himself to ‘‘the judge of 
First Instance.’’ ‘‘Eudemus shall return the goods he 
has illegally appropriated to himself within the space 
of a week to the spot where they belong.’’ Then the 
author of the curse supplicates the “‘ Ministeria Inferno- 
rum Deorum, the authority of second instance,” to 
drag Eudemus down “with his hands tied on his back. 
What this lead hath weight, even such of your wrath 
shall Eudemus experience.” This hearty invocation 
to let the robber “‘rest in peace” closes with a plea 
to the “‘evil spirits of the amphitheatre”’ to assist him 
in regaining the stolen property. The tablet was dis- 
covered in the smaller of the two amphitheatres the 
Carnuntines formerly patronized. 


A CORRECTION 


Mr. James T. Russell, Jr., a brief note of whose 
excavations in France was published in these pages in 
May, writes to correct the partly incorrect impression 
caused by the item. ‘Of course,’’ says Mr. Russell, 
“T pay the expenses of my excavations, but as the 
work is done for the benefit of and under the direction 
of the American School of Prehistoric Research in 
Europe and as the first rights of publication belong to 
them and as the results will ultimately be theirs as 
well, it is considered that I make a gift to them of the 
necessary funds and that they pay all the expenses of 
my work. Furthermore I am on their pay-roll as 
excavator and receive a yearly salary from them. 
Thus when Dr. MacCurdy visited my excavations last 
year he came as an employer overlooking the work of a 
subordinate, while he was kind enough to place his 
students at my disposal as student diggers. 

“I begin this season’s work in the tumulus of Bois- 
terne near Gencay, Vienne. This tumulus and other 
sites at our disposal promise to make this summer 
much more affirmative than was last.’’ 


NEW ITALIAN DISCOVERIES 


Press reports from Rome indicate active resumption 
of archaeological research after the winter rains ceased, 
with the result that much of importance has been dis- 
covered. Nowhere is interest more concentrated than 
at Herculaneum, where it is believed very important 
discoveries are shortly to be made. By the end of May 
the archaeologists had partly uncovered an imposing 
structure, discovered some three months previous. 
They declared it was undoubtedly some sort of public 
building, but thus far had been unable, because of 
general conditions, to identify it. Now the building 
is reachable from all sides. It discloses a large edifice 
covering three sides of a big rectangle. About the 
top runs a gracefully carved cornice. A fine columned 
portico surrounds a central court, doubtless once 
occupied by a garden. The rooms thus far excavated 
reveal elegant stuccoed ceilings, frescoed walls, artistic 
wrought grilles at the windows, and mosaic floors. 
The staircase to the upper floors, almost intact except 
where it was partly burned away, is also of interest. 
Though the facade is about half gone, it is believed it 
will be relatively easy to reconstruct it because of the 
fragments available. Among the individual finds are 
numerous household utensils, bronze amphorae, a 
marble Venus, some Bacchic groups in marble, a 
bronze Mercury, some bronze goddesses and a marble 
Paris about thirty inches high. 

The work at Lake Nemi to recover the sunken gal- 
leys, has revealed one of the difficulties the Romans 
had to face in their engineering without modern instru- 
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ments of precision. To provide a spillway to keep the 
waters of the lake at a constant level, the engineers 
began driving a tunnel through the bordering hills, 
working simultaneously from both ends. Because of 
miscalculation, the two shafts did not meet, and had 
to be connected by a transverse bore. The calculations 
involved no small engineering skill, and tradition has 
it that the Greek slaves who were doing the excavating 
were promised their freedom if they plotted the new 
shaft. correctly. They did so—and were all drowned 
miserably when the last rocky wall was broken through. 
The general work in this section has revealed many 
interesting Roman remains, and there seems a possibil- 
ity that some of them may have been parts of the great 
villa Caesar built here, and tore down immediately 
because he did not like it when it was completed. 


A ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM FOR JERUSALEM 


It is announced that the two million dollars recently 
given by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to archaeological 
research in Palestine, will be devoted mainly to the 
establishment of a museum, which is no longer a 
luxury but a necessity, for the housing and adequate 
presentation of the relics hitherto cared for in what- 
ever way possible. A special letter to the New York 
Times from J. M. Levy, reporting on the discoveries at 
Beitin, the ancient Bethel, some twelve miles from 
Jerusalem, says: 

“Bethel was one of the places most closely connected 
with patriarchal history, as told in the Book of Genesis. 
It was there that Jacob had his famous dream of a 
ladder reaching to heaven. Near it also Abraham and 
Jacob camped on various occasions. It was one of the 
religious centres of Israel. In the period of the Divided 
Monarchy, after the secession of the Northern King- 
dom (Israel), Bethel became a rival of Jerusalem, with 
a temple, priests and an image of the God of Israel in 
the form of a golden calf. This sanctuary was finally 
destroyed by Josiah, King of Judah, about 620 B. C. 
Many scholars had doubted whether the ancient 
Cannanite city was really situated at Beitin, and it was 
believed to be impracticable to dig there because of 
the Arab village, which seemed to cover the site. As 
the solution of this problem was a matter of great 
interest and importance to students of the Bible, the 
American School decided to attack the site this Fall, 
with the cooperation of the well-known English bar- 
rister, Harold Wiener. The results were unexpectedly 
successful. The first soundings proved beyond cavil 
that the site had been occupied since about 2000 B. C., 
that is, from the patriarchal period down into modern 
times.”’ 


RHODIAN ART TREASURES FOUND 

For eleven years excavations have been carried on in 
the island of Rhodes by the Government, and the 
recently published results, as stated in a dispatch to 
the New York Herald-Tribune, disclose many interest- 
ing finds and much light thrown upon Rhodian history. 
Temple ruins, votive offerings, rock-tombs , jewelry, 
pottery, skeletal remains, rude funerary offerings in 
some of the poorer tombs cut from sheet metal, bronze 
statuettes of both deities and animals, and a partly 
draped statue of a headless Aphrodite are among the 
objects thus far brought to light as earnest of what is 
still to be unearthed. 


“MAIN STREET” IN ANCIENT GREECE 


Professor T. Leslie Shear of Princeton, recently 
returned from Corinth, Greece, has reported in his 
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familiar absorbing manner upon the results of his most 
recent excavations in the ancient Greek metropolis. 
When Alaric the Goth invaded Greece, Corinth’s 
principal thoroughfare vanished from history. Prof. 
Shear has relocated it and by removing thousands of 
tons of earth and debris, excavated this antique high- 
way, which was 12 feet wide and had sidewalks eight 
inches above the level and three feet wide. ‘I have 
always been curious about this street,’’ said Dr. Shear. 
“Tt is so definitely named and described by Pausanias. 
While I wanted to locate the street, it was still more 
important to find the temples of Zeus and Aesculapius, 
which Pausanias said were a little to the north of the 
main street. Now that I have unearthed that 
thoroughfare I will devote my time next year to dis- 
covering the ruins of these two temples.” 


TELEPHONING TO THE STONE AGE 
IN PORTUGAL 


In May a gang of laborers working for the telephone 
company in the streets of the Portuguese capital, 
Lisbon, attracted the attention of a local savant, Dr. 
Caetano da Oliveira, by their curiosity regarding some 
clay objects they just dug up in the busy street. The 
“clay pots’’ they were about to toss aside as valueless 
proved, according to press reports, to be part of a 
deposit of the Neolithic, and further—and very care- 
ful—excavation brought to light an unusually interest- 
ing group of partly calcined bones, tear-vases, funeral 
urns and relics, perforated bones and tusks, and an 
idol. If this is not making the telephone the most 
direct connection possible with the remote past, it 
closely approaches it. 


“HATS AND ARCHITECTURE” 


A special writer in one of the newspapers recently 
devoted his attention to the similarity between human 
headgear and monuments, and remarks upon the 
curious likeness in shape existing between the styles 
of the coverings men placed upon their heads and 
built around themselves and families. The parallels 
are, of course, obvious: the turbans of the East Indians 
and the domes over the mosques of their faith; the 
conical grass hat of the Hawaiians and their grass 
huts; the horned headdress known as the hennin, and 
the lofty spires of the Gothic. But from what field 
of either archaeology or art could we expect to derive 
the ‘“‘stovepipe” or ‘‘high”’ hat; and what influence 
may the skyscraper of today have upon American 
headgear of the future? Or is the silk hat the answer? 


A RECORD OF EGYPTIAN ANATOMICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Through the indefatigable research and work of - 
Professor Breasted of the University of Chicago, and 
the enterprise of the New York Historical Society, 
which owns it, the translation the Doctor has at last 
finished of the Edwin Smith Papyrus, is being printed. 
The papyrus is one of the most valued medical works 
in history, since it contains not only all the Egyptians 
of early times knew of anatomy, but reveals the fact 
that the attitude then was much more that of modern 
scientific research than it was subsequently for thou- 
sands of years. Also, the Egyptians knew more 
about the structure and functions of the different parts 
of the human body than did any chirurgeon of mediae- 
val times. 
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(Continued from last month. 
issue of June, 1926.) 
Cha-ron’das: the Vth cent. B. C. Sicilian Greek law- 

giver; b. in Catania, he attained such fame his laws 

were adopted by many foreign States, among them 

Athens itself. 

Cha-sryb’dis: in Gr. myth., a terrible woman, trans- 
formed by Zeus into a whirlpool off the city of Zankle 
or Danklon (Messina), Sicily, now popularly known 
as the Garofalo, and opposite the dangerous rock of 
Scylla on the Calabrian shore across the Strait; hence, 
the ancient saying about sailing between Scylla and 
Charybdis. (Cf. the legend of the Argonauts.) 

chaus’ses: (1) in the Mid. Ages, protective long-hose 
of mail for use in battle; (2) very tight pantaloons 
with feet, covering the extremities from the waist 
down. 

check’la=ton: in the Mid. Ages, a very expensive 
fabric or cloth from which cloaks were made; perhaps 
a soft-tanned leather, gilded. ciclatoun. 

chel’i-don-ize: to chirp or twitter, as a swallow, or to 
sing the ‘‘swallow-song’”’ from house to house in 
begging, as was done by boys in anc. Greece. 

Chel’le=-an: the anthropological term designating the 
culture of that period of the Stone Age encountered 
near the town of Chelles, France; in time, it corre- 
sponds to the Second Glacial Period of Northeastern 
France. 

chel’ys: (pron. kel’is) in Gr. myth., 
toise-shell lyre used by Apollo. 

Che’mosh: the principal Moabitish deity, to whom 
human sacrifice was offered, and to honor whom the 
Moabite Stone was reared by King Mesha of Moab, 
a contemporary of King Jehoshaphat of Judah. 

Chen’al-o’pax: a species of sacred goose once wor- 
shipped in Thebes, Egypt. 

Che’ops: the Gr. form of the name of the first king of 
the [Vth Dynasty of Egypt, who built the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh, outside Cairo, founded the temple 
of Hathor at Dendera, and conquered the Arabs of 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

Chep’e-ra: in Eg. myth., the sacred father of the gods 
and creator of the universe, generally represented by 
the scarab or beetle. Kheper, Kheperi. 

Che’phren: Cf. Cephren. 

ches’ter: an Anglo-Saxon term = walled town or city; 
carried over into modern Eng. in such place-names 
as Manchester, Dorchester, Chester, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester and so on. 

Chi’an: peculiar or belonging to the Gr. 
anciently called Chios, now Scio. 

chia’ro-scu’ro: (1) the balance between or distribu- 
tion of light and shade in pictures, and the general 
results thus produced ; (2) an old method of repro- 
duction in engraving by using different plates to 
produce different tints or variations of light and 
shadow; (3) a drawing in black-and-white. 

Chi-chen’ It=za’: the prehist. Maya city in Yucatan, 
Mex., famous for its arch. remains, excavated and 
partly restored by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington under the direction of Dr. S. G. Morley and 
Mr. Earl Morris. 


For explanation, see 
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chil’/i=ad: 1,000; especially a millenium or cycle of 
1,000 years. (Greek) 

chil'i-omb: in the sacrifices of anc. Greece, an offering 
of 1000 victims; an unusual term invented to de- 
scribe a sacrifice greater than a hecatomb (100 
victims). 

chil’ i-os'tys: in anc. Greece,a crowd or group of 1,000 
citizens or people. 

Chi'lon: the VI cent., B. C., ephor of Sparta, famed as 
one of the Seven Sages. 

Chi-mz’ra: (1) in Gr. myth., a monster of terrible 
aspect, part lion, part goat and part serpent, 
who breathed fire; (2) any horrible or grotesque 
phantom of imagination which inspires terror or 
disgust; (3) a ridiculous, incongruous or impossible 
conception in any of the arts. 

Chios: the Gr. island in the 22gean where Homer is said 
to have been born; (2) its capital city, looted and 
burned B. C. 494 by the Persians. 

Chi’ron: in Gr. myth., the son of Kronos and the sea- 
nymph Philyra, and wisest of all the centaurs; the 
preceptor of many youthful heroes, among them 
Achilles; accidentally shot by Herakles, he renounced 
immortality on behalf of Prometheus and Zeus placed 
him among the stars as the constellation Sagit- 
tarius. Cheiron. 

chi’ton: the loose outer garment of the anc. Greeks, 
varying at different times; the Dorian or sleeveless 
woolen variety was usually worn by men, and the 
long, sleeved, linen or Ionian type by the women. 

chi’ule: among the Eng. and Northmen of antiquity, a 
form of warship. cyula. 

chlez’na: in classic Greece, a rough outer cloak or over- 
garment of wool. 

chla’mys: in anc. Greece, a short, ample, outer wrap or 
cloak worn originally by hunters, mounted men and 
soldiers, and having in its older form two long and 
pointed ends; it was fastened loosely on the shoulder 
with a fibula. 

chla’nis: an ornamental or dress cloak, generally of 
finer cuality than the chlena. 

Chlo’e: in anc. Athens, the surname of Demeter or 
Ceres. 

Chlo’ris: in Gr. myth., 
Amphion, and one of the two of Niobe’s 
killed by Artemis and Apollo. 

Chne’mu: in Eg. myth., a ram-headed god of very anc. 
origin, worshipped especially in the cataract regions 
of the Nile, as the creator of man, whom he fashioned 
on a potter’s wheel. Khnum. 

cho’rus: (1) in its proper and original sense, a measured, 
ceremonious dance, to the singing of dithyrambs, in 
honor of Dionysos, and as such, the source of the 
Gr. drama; (2) in anc. Gr. drama, a masked group of 
actors who sang or chanted choral songs interpreting 
or sympathizing with the sentiments called forth by 
the action of the piece, generally as antiphonies; (3) 
loosely, an open floor for dancing. 

Chos’ro=es: Anushirvan, the Great, most noted of the 
Sassanid dynasty, the VI cent. (531-579), king of 
Persia who conquered Yemen and Armenia; C. II: 
Parvez, the Conqueror, grandson of Chosroes I; de- 
throned and killed, 628. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Towards a New Architecture. By Le Cor- 
busier. Translated from the thirteenth French 
Edition, with an introduction by Frederick 
Etchells. Pp. xix, 289, 175 plates, many 
sketches. Payson & Clarke, Lid. New York. 
1927. $6. 

To accept this book as symptomatic of 
present-day conditions and tendencies in Archi- 
tecture is to arrive by implication and speedily, 
at a most portentous diagnosis of the case. The 
modest title is reassuring, inviting, but—to put 
it however mildly—once inside the covers and 
one is assailed by megaphonic pronouncements 
which effectually banish peace. The trans- 
lator of these percussions has, by the way, 
found for them a palliative phrase, ‘‘staccato 
style”. There is indeed that, and more; the 
explosions, say, of a starting Ford. And, yet 
for reviewing may still aim at rather more than 
a mere statement of what one personally 
likes—it is but fair to say that their meaning 
often, where one gets any, is discovered on 
analysis to be nothing more alarming than the 
loud-speaker enunciation of certain funda- 
mentals of aesthetics. 

“Yes, yes, of course!’’ one thinks; but what 
of it? ‘‘The Plan generates Mass—Contour— 
Profile—Surface.’’ Admitted of course as 
elementary; accepted. And then—one’s genial 
agreement is dashed by demonstrations in 
which Le Corbusier deliberately “queers the 
push’, shall we say, ‘‘pies the form’’, does he 
not? 

In everything that man has made, there is 
perhaps something, more or less, of the order of 
the Universe, for Man’s creative competence 
functions within that order. In providing for 
use he has found beauty; for he has sought 
beauty as the something more than utility— 
which is art. In architecture he has found 
this; in order; in a regulating line; in relation of 
parts, and so on. In all periods, everywhere, 
in some degree, this has been the solution of 
his problem to house beautifully his religion, 
his idols and his ideals, his civilization, him- 
self. It is inherent in man. 

And further—‘‘Every school of art is the 
product of antecedent schools plus the (na- 
tional) equation of the moment’—that’s 
Lethaby’s, is it not? ‘And these two factors 
may be found as almost distinct and existing 
side by side, or they may run together into a 
new compound.”’ Analysis of any architectural 


(or other) style, if vigorous enough, will disclose 
these elements, for these things are obviously 
at the root of the matter. One does sympa- 
thize, to be frank, with the very natural desire 
to be “‘shut of the ancient Greeks.’’ But we 
shall not escape. They hold the pass against 
our Persian horde. 

Pheidias, and Iktinos—for as an architect 
one insists on dragging in Iktinos—hold to 
long-accepted forms, and the sculptor finds 
for those forms the ultimate beauty of perfec- 
tion. 

Good! Any why may we not also achieve 
beauty through forms which are the outcome 
of ages of the best thought on this question of 
what is beauty and why—that magic-plus 
which man has added to utility? Why need a 
Le Corbusier direct our thoughts, with a club, 
to the motor car, the liner, the aeroplane for 
inspiration? ‘“‘The house is a machine to live 
in’ he says. 

Then, may heaven help us! for nowhere else 
have we found refuge from the machine which 
is bringing death to our souls. 

In M. le Corbusier’s excellent drawings he 
shows us his house-machines sweeping away 
into far distances in long lines smashed flat 
to the landscape. To the uninitiate they sug- 
gest admirable housing for the mass-production 
of poultry, if one may be flippant. But does Le 
Corbusier’s practice here quite fit his preach- 
ments? Granted he gets here and there his 
“‘well-proportioned mass’’, why cut those un- 
related gashes in it—‘‘ windows like factory 
windows’’, swept right through the corner, the 
angle of the block, so that where the layman’s 
unscientific eye of romance craves the appear- 
ance of stability the whole top of his block 
seems to hang supported on a sheet of glass? 
One knows, of course, there is a steel prop, a 
post or pipe or such, but things do not look safe, 
the sense of security, of repose, is wanting; and 
while the structure may be a faultless machine, 
no one would be likely to choose it as a house 
to live in. 

The author vociferates repeatedly, however, 
that in order to be up to date and ready for the 
New Architecture we must adopt the ground- 
principle of ‘‘mass-production’’. It is his 
theme, his Leit-Motif. Dismissing the absurd 
desire to have a house of our own, we must learn 
to live in a house like a machine, he declares, 
like a Ford and as temporary, and clinches the 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


* AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


by 
FisKE KIMBALL 


Director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of 
Industrial Arts 
Philadelphia 


The Definitive Survey 
and Critique of 
American Architecture 


In AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 
a surprising amount of informa- 
tion is condensed into very 
small space without any loss of 
color or interest. The point of 
view regarding both old and 
modern work is thoroughly 
sound, and the judgments ex- 
cellent. Above all it is easy and 
delightful reading.—CHESTER 
Avpricu, of Delano & Aldrich, 
New York. 

No popular architectural 
treatise measures up to Mr. 
Kimball’s AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. It is 
so far ahead, both as litera- 
ture and in scientific un- 
derstanding, of all other at- 
tempts to do the same 
thing, that we need seek no 
farther for a competent and 
authoritative history. Sure 
knowledge, wide apprecia- 
tion, and that most delicate 
of arts, restraint, have given 
his work that finishing 
touch.—Boston Transcript. 

I am greatly impressed by 
the clear analytical method Mr. 
Kimball has followed in pre- 
senting his material. He has 
produced without question the 
most interesting and compre- 
hensive work on this subject 
that I have yet seen.— Harvey 
Wirey Corsetr, Member Fine 
Arts Commission, State of New 

ork. 

Anything that Fiske Kimball 
writes about on an architectural 
subject is the best. Certainly 
there is no one in America who 
knows the archaeology of our 
architecture as he does.— JoHN 
Meap Howes, of Mead & 
Howells, Chicago. 
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Architects Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Please send me copies of 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE by 
Fiske Kimball. 

$4.00 the copy 
0 Check enclosed. 
LJ Send bill later. 


argument with drawings in which imagination 
sends us home to our domicile in a long line of 
parked cars, or to our unit in a populous 
freight-yard. 

Well, does any one want to live in ‘‘a house 
like a motor car, conceived and carried out like 
an omnibus or a ship’s cabin’’? Ingenious this, 
perhaps, but is it art? Must we, in short, as 
M. le Corbusier prophesies, ultimately submit 
to being packed away in these factory house- 
machines of his dream? Shall we live at last in 
our author’s mass-production houses as in a 
bee-hive or an ant-hill—and mass-produce? 

The prospect is bleak. Still, the book is 
interesting, even profitable reading. It states, 


for one thing, both sides of the question, and 
there is a question—fairly and with force. It 
frankly exhibits us, in our day, very much up 
in the air about it all—and it leaves us there. 
For the solution the book offers not only carries 
no appeal; it even terrifies. 


A. E. Briss. 


The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. By 
J. Reid Moir. Php. xii, 172; 25 plates, 74 text 


figures. Cambridge University Press, New York. 


1927. $5.00. 

Fortunately Mr. Moir has retained the 
spirit of the amateur while becoming ripe 
with the experience and wisdom of the expert. 
He knows the fact and says truly that field 
experience of the student of prehistoric man 
“brings a deep and lasting happiness.” In 
spite of the fact that he assigns to the first of 
mankind known to have lived in East Anglia 
“a time separated from the present by not 
far short of 1,000,000 years’, he reads hope 
into the prolonged struggle. On his closing 
page he says that “Man is not engaged in a 
hopeless conflict with his environment. ‘ 
but from his earliest days has progressed, and, 
there is every reason to believe, will continue 
to do so in the future’. 

The volume presents many details of Mr. 
Moir’s researches in the geographically limited 
area of East Anglia in eastern England where, 
he says (with, however, the ubiquitous Scotch 
string tied to it), that ‘for the student of 
ancient man there is, perhaps, no more prolific 
hunting ground in existence’. He might have 
omitted the “perhaps’’, for certainly he makes 
good his contention so far as types of culture 
are concerned. Though it appears the mate- 
rials are not abundant. His list of cultures is 
the most complete ever claimed for any unit 
area, no matter what its size. It runs the full 
range of Eolithic Pre-Chellean, Chellean, 
Acheulian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solu- 
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trean, Magdalenian (though scarcely more 
than by name), Transitional (by other names), 
Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron. This exhausts 
the world list of prehistoric cultures, but Mr. 
Moir adds Roman, and pagan Anglo-Saxon. 

He is very daring in many parts of his presen- 
tation ; as that eoliths were always intentionally 
flaked by man; that probably eoliths ‘must 
be referred to the end of the very remote 
Miocene period’’; that, because of the size and 
shape of some Cromer Forest Bed implements 
“the hands of these ancient people (as Heidel- 
berg man of Chellean culture) must have been 
much larger than ours, because even a large- 
handed man today could not grasp such imple- 
ments satisfactorily”’; that a certain distin- 
guishable ‘“‘type of patination is indicative of 
antiquity ’’ even to such detail as to fix three 
successive age and culture types; that pottery 
existed in Paleolithic times—or many thou- 
sand years before the commonly accepted 
Neolithic; that the dead were buried as early 
as the Acheulian, instead of in the succeeding 
Mousterian. 

These illustrations are typical. If further 
researches bear out Mr. Moir’s general con- 
tentions, then either the present accepted 
interpretations of prehistoric type of mankind 
and cultures on the Continent are wrong, or 
else in England the evolution of mankind pre- 
ceded that on the Continent by immense 
periods of time—even the duration of an 
entire glacial advance or retreat, or, as in the 
use of fire, even of longer time. The reviewer 
is not convinced in the matter of the claims 
illustrated. However, that has nothing to 
do with facts as they are. It is good to have 
new interpretations put on old facts if they 
come with such wealth of experience and such 
sincerity as Mr. Moir exhibits. His presenta- 
tion will stir Europe to restudy her prehistoric 
continental chronology, as well as to study 
East Anglia. 

ALBERT ERNEST JENKS. 


So You're Going to Rome. By Clara E. 
Laughlin. Pp. xxxii, 385; 20 1tllustrations. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1928. Cloth 
$3; leather $4. 


Clara E. Laughlin has written a delightful 
book in her latest Travel Volume Series. 
Much of the material was used in her earlier 
volume “So You’re Going to Italy’, but it 
is all modernized to the last minute, and the 
chapters on Rome are expanded into a fasci- 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


NEW 


Publications 


Metropolitan Museum Studies 


Aperiodical for students and connoisseurs affording a means 
for scholarly description and adequate reproduction of note- 
worthy works of art in the Museum’s possession. Fully illus- 
trated. Semi-annual. $7 per year. Volume I part one ready 
October, 1928. 128 pages. Detailed prospectus G-¥ on request. 





Metropolitan Museum 
Colorprints 


Eight portfolios of reproductions in full color of objects in 
the Museum: 1) Italian Paintings. 2) American Paintings. 
3) Dutch and Flemish Paintings. 4) Textiles. 5) Tapestries. 
6) Near Eastern Ceramics. 7) Egyptian Faience. 8) Near 
Eastern Miniatures. Each portfolio contains six subjects. 
Price per portfolio $6, postage twenty-five cents. Single prints 
$1.50, postage fifteen cents. Descriptive circular G-2 on request. 
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nating story of the Eternal City. A most use- 
ful appendix of hotels and shops is added for 
the traveller’s further benefit. 

The book begins with Naples, tracing an 
interesting itinerary for the voyager on those 
“Siren Shores’, and describing much of the 
history and scenery of the region in a brief 
yet satisfactory manner. Excursions to Sor- 
rento, Pompeii and many neighboring towns 
and sights are outlined, before the traveller is 
escorted to Rome, and the reader is left with 
a keen desire to visit the places described. 
Or, if the book be read during the journey, the 
material is so handled that it may be easily 
gathered, and the volume is a convenient 
guide-book of the moment. 

Miss Laughlin’s volume has still a third 
quality—that of calling vividly to mind the 
adventures already experienced by a reader, 
and making him live over again his glorious 
journey. The majority of the book deals 
with Rome, though a sufficient amount of 
space is given to the Naples region; and the 
hill-towns between Florence and Rome are not 
neglected. Her pages on Perugia, Assisi and 
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“That Amazing 


ILE DE FRANCE!” 
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Only France could have made her . . . 
a giant ship that swings along at 23 
knots an hour, carrying her 1600 pas- 
sengers in staterooms so luxurious and 
salons so amazing in their proportions, 
so challenging in their bold espousal of 
the cause of modern art, that nothing like 
them has ever before been seen on land 
or sea! 


Sue et Mare chose lacquer and crystal 
for the Grand Salon . . . 40 lacquered 
columns . . . 6 towering windows to let 
in the enormous daylight of mid-ocean 
...4 golden statues by Pommier 
. . - 10 deep divans from Aubusson— 
and a thousand-square-foot dance floor 
in the middle! . . . Together with the 
France and the Paris, the Ile de France 
provides a Weekly Express Service to 
Paris via Le Havre, calling at Plymouth 
for London—the favorite route of those 
who appreciate beauty in their surround- 
ings and congeniality on the passenger 
list. 


Trench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City. 


their little sister-cities of the Italian hill-tops 
are extremely sympathetic and appealing. 
Sicily is also touched upon. 

AGNES KENDRICK GRAY. 


Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty in the 
Collection of C. T. Loo. By M. Rostovizeff. 
Paris and Brussels, G. Vanoest, 1927. 80 pp. 
Quarto. 20 plates. 

This is a very profound and most interesting 
monograph devoted to a special phase of 
Chinese art—bronzes inlaid with designs in 
gold and silver wire and dated by the author 
in the second century B. C., the early Han 
period. Some very beautiful examples of this 
art are well illustrated and described, and 
their wonderful designs are ingeniously inter- 
preted by correlating them with the contem- 
poraneous sculpture, painted and relief pottery, 
and metal mirrors. No mention is made of 
bronze buckles of the same period revealing 
an identical technique and ornamentation. 
Professor Rostovtzeff demonstrates conclu- 
sively that this technique is foreign to the 
archaic art of China and was introduced there 
only under the Han with a very complex cur- 
rent of various outside influences, but he con- 
cludes that ‘‘the Chinese artists of the Han 
period whose eyes were opened to new forms 
of beauty by foreign objects at once made both 
the new technique and the new motives their 
own, and thus inspired by foreigners, created 
masterpieces of their own Chinese art; it is the 
same process we notice in all the fields of 
Chinese art in the Han period; born artists of 
the first class are not imitators and cannot 
be so; they learn eagerly, but they never 
imitate and reproduce, they recreate.” The 
author’s methods are sound and sensible, and 
his knowledge is both wide and intensive. 
Whether we may agree with him or not on 
points of detail, his theoretical discussions 
and clever combinations are always suggestive 
and fascinating, and he has rendered usa 
signal service and made a fundamental con- 
tribution of permanent value to our knowledge 
of Chinese art and its relation to other cultural 
centres. 

B. LAUFER. 





DANIEL Z. NOORIAN 
40 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Babylonian cuneiform tablets, cylinders and seals. 
Egyptian scarabs and Cyro-phoenician glass. 
Collections furnished to Museums, Libraries and Universities. 
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